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Hereby  Pledge  Myself 
to  Oft  ill  ‘jtriftoffordoiiff  loith 
the  prinriplcG.  ^cflorations.und 
iY^iilarion5  of ‘Jhr  .'hisrirutr  of 
‘Rfol  C&tofc  ?llaiiaafmfiir. 


HI  Pledge  Myself-  in  porrirulor  to 
™  place  hoiif^rp  and  thorough  loorh 
obouf  qU  fbf  ill  iiip  odiiiinistratiou  of 
real  property  ;  to  adiuiiice  iiiyf*elf  eoii- 
C4antly  inUnouiIedge  and  ability  through 
the  study  of  literature  on  i*eal  estate 
managemnir.  the  instrufrion  ofeniineii! 
teachers,  the  interchange  of  etfperiences 
ipith  felloip  Cnrified  ‘Aopeity  Tllanagers 
and  attendance  at  meetings  of  theTinsti- 
tute  mheneoer  possible;  to  be  faithful  to 
the  pnsonal  interests  of  my  professional 
brotliers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when 
in  doubt  of  niy  oinn  iiidgiiient;  to  render 
aiilling  help  to  my  fellom  Cmified  ‘i’rop  - 
erty?ltanogers:  and  to  gine  my  serniees 
freely  to  the  Dnstitute  as  required  or 
desired. 


■  oreover  I  Pledge-Myself 
to  shun  unmarranted  personal  pub 
lieity  and  dishonest  money  seehiug  as 
disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render 
complete,  thorough,  and  honest serrice 
to  landlord  and  tenanr  alike  regardless 
of  monetary  consideration  ;  to  strinc. 
assiduously  to  build  goodmill  for  the- 
properties  under  my  eharge  and  to  use 
my  best  talents  at  all  rimes  to  preseiw 
ond  maintain  the  oalue  of  sueh  proper¬ 
ties  :  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  oumers  of  properties  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  management;  and  to  gine 
denoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  com 
fort  of  tenants  of  these  primerries. 

H  IN  ALLY.  I  Pledge  Myself 
to  cooperate  in  adnancing under 
tending,  by  enery  lamfid  means  mithiii 
my  pomer,  the  influence  of  tllie  .linsti  - 
tute  of  f^eal  Estate  Tliaiuigeiiieiir. 
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GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS  AND  UNITY 

\^TH  the  increase  in  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense,  it  naturally  follows  that  real  estate 
will  be  affected — ^and  that  there  will  be  increased  real  estate  activ¬ 
ity.  Alert  property  managers  will  continue  to  use  theL-  best  efforts 
to  decrease  vacancies,  to  increase  rentals  to  proper  levels,  and  to 
make  unused  property  usable  in  order  to  obtain  proper  maximum 
benefits  from  the  stimulus  provided  by  Government  spending. 

It  may  be  that  buildings  we  now  manage  vrill  be  sold  as  a  result 
of  increased  buying  activity.  How,  then,  can  we  strengthen  our 
management  business?  One  way  that  suggests  itself  is  to  obtain 
business  from  the  Federal  Government  through  its  various  real 
estate  and  real  estate-related  agencies.  Properties  will  be  acquired 
by  the  Defense  Commission  for  housing  defense  workers,  and,  in. 
addition,  new  multiple-unit  projects  will  be  constructed  for  this 
same  purpose.  All  these  properties  will  require  good  management. 

Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  and  other 
qualified  property  managers,  it  would  sensibly  seem,  should  be  the 
first  to  be  called  to  take  over  the  stewardship  of  these  defense 
housing  units  when,  and  if,  their  management  is  placed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  real  estate  companies.  Certainly  the  best 
interests  of  the  tenants,  the  public  (who  pays  the  bill),  and  the 
Government  itself  will  be  served  only  when  Government  housing 
properties  are  supervised  by  experienced  private  managers. 

In  the  matter  of  awarding  management  contracts  for  rental  prop¬ 
erties  taken  over  by  F.H.A.,  the  U.  S.  Government  has  already 
recognized  the  superiority  and  desirability  of  employing  profession¬ 
ally  experienced  property  managers.  The  Comptroller  General,  in 
an  opinion  handed  down  recently  regarding  the  management  of 
F.H.A.  multiple-family  units,  said :“....  it  is  recognized  that  in  such 
matters,  if  handled  by  means  of  management  contracts,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Government  may  require  the  services  of  an  efficient  and 
responsible  contractor,  and  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  Govern- 
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ment's  interests  to  entrust  such  contracts  to  individuals  or  concerns 
lacking  experience,  facilities,  or  responsibility.” 

There  is  no  better  way  to  sell  the  Government  on  the  ability  of 
qualified  private  property  managers  to  handle  defense  and  Federal 
housing  management  problems  than  by  united  action.  Probably  no 
better  medium  for  expressing  this  unity  exists  than  membership 
in  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management.  That  voice  speaks 
strongest  which  speaks  for  all. 

R.  C.  N. 


NOTHING  CONSTANT  EXCEPT  CHANGE 

“He  *hat  voill  not  apply  new  remedies  must  expect  new 
evils.” — Bacon 

In  an  inspired  speech  delivered 
recently  before  the  South  Central  Regional  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at  New  Orleans,  Ho¬ 
bart  Brady  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  made  the  following  thought-provok¬ 
ing  statement :  “Nothing  is  constant  except  change.”  The  more  one 
ponders  this  laconic  assertion,  the  more  is  its  startling  truthfulness 
revealed.  The  implications  so  succinctly  contained  therein  are 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  property  managers 
for  1941. 

Adapting  ourselves  easily  and  intelligently  to  the  changes  in 
the  operation  of  our  business,  changes  which  are  made  apparent 
to  us  almost  daily,  is  essential  to  forward  progress.  The  technique 
and  methods  of  the  gay  nineties  simply  do  not  obtain  today.  Elastic¬ 
ity  in  mental  outlook  and  an  attitude  of  eager  receptivity  toward 
helpful  refinements  in  our  business  procedure  distinguish  the  alert 
and  progressive  property  manager  from  the  run-of-the-mill  variety. 
Thus  is  a  youthful  spirit  maintained,  despite  Golden  Anniversaries 
of  business  activity.  Resistance  to  change  and  rigidity  of  thought 
with  their  attendant  restricted  mental  horizons  are  the  age-induc¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  reactionary.  The  passing  show  in  the  economic 
world  deals  cruel  sledge-hammer  blows  to  those  who  cannot  “roll 
with  the  punches.” 

Let  us  strive  to  catch  a  clear  vision  of  what  we  are  seeking  to 
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As  It  Looks  to  the  Editors 


accomplish.  Let  us  not  become  so  absorbed  in  detail  that  the  beacon 
which  lies  straight  ahead  is  obscured  from  view  by  the  mists  of 
pettiness.  In  a  changing  world,  let  us  never  lose  contact  with  the 
only  forces  which  remain  adamant  and  permanent — the  eternal 
verities. 

S.  W.  W. 


MERGERS— AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MANAGERS 

TThE  development  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  and  the  many  changes  in  the  sales  policies  of  local 
and  national  business  firms  prompt  the  property  manager  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  reappraise  constantly  the  properties  entrusted  to  him 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  abreast  of  the  times  to  meet  changing 
shopping  conditions. 

Property  managers  should  watch  carefully  expiring  leases  of 
stores  under  their  control.  In  managing  central  business  property, 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  property  manager  appraise  the 
supporting  population,  the  stores  of  various  merchants,  and  the 
customer  traffic  count  and  its  trends. 

In  the  central  retail  shopping  districts  of  many  industrially 
prosperous  cities  modernization  programs  are  observed,  as  is  also 
the  building  of  new  and  larger  store  units.  The  variety  chains,  the 
ladies’  ready-to-wear  outfitters,  the  drugstores,  the  food  stores,  and 
the  department  stores  all  require  larger  frontages  and  more  space 
to  operate  their  businesses  than  was  the  case  formerly. 

Where  a  variety  store  has  been  occupying  a  store  room  25  to  35 
feet  wide  by  100  to  150  feet  deep,  that  space  is  now  too  small  in  a 
great  many  instances.  Often  the  property  adjoining  it  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  in  the  rear,  can  be  merged  into  a  modern  store 
50  to  100  or  more  feet  wide  by  a  depth  of  150  to  300  feet  or  more. 

Such  projects  require  in  many  instances  the  joining  of  two  or 
more  owners’  interests,  and  often  the  co-operative  efforts  of  prop¬ 
erty  managers  from  two  or  more  real  estate  organizations.  When 
a  long-term  lease  to  a  strong  local  firm  or  to  a  nationally  known 
corporation  is  arranged,  each  piece  of  property  is  saved  from  de- 
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dine  in  value.  Certainly,  the  highest  and  best  use  is  obtained  by 
such  mergers.  Consequently,  the  increase  in  the  rental  return  from 
each  parcel  increases  the  value  of  both. 

Many  instances  are  occurring  in  the  drugstore  field  where  the 
small  store  room  is  either  being  vacated  or  else  is  being  merged 
with  adjoining  property  to  make  a  store  frontage  of  40  to  60  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  100  to  150  feet.  Likewise,  many  department  stores 
are  adding  units  of  from  60  to  130  feet  frontage.  Usually  this  is 
only  possible  by  merger  of  properties  under  different  ownership. 

The  property  manager  who  is  alert  to  such  trends  and  conditions 
is  serving  conspicuously  the  owners  of  the  fee,  the  tenants,  and  the 
community. 

M.  E.  R. 


IT  IS  YOUR  JOURNAL 

This  journal  seeks  to  develop 
and  to  become  the  clearinghouse  for  all  that  is  progressive  and 
enterprising  in  the  new  order  of  property  management.  It  aspires 
to  be  the  servant  and  the  benefactor  of  its  subscribers  in  its  efforts 
to  keep  youthfully  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  be  stimulating  in  its 
exploration  of  the  new  frontiers.  It  welcomes  the  submission  of 
material  which  will  assist  in  this  objective.  It  also  solicits  the 
constructive  opinion  of  readers  as  to  the  type  of  articles  which 
are  desired,  with  special  reference  to  any  specific-purpose  manu¬ 
scripts  deemed  to  be  timely  and  appropriate.  Friends  of  the 
Journal  will  confer  a  very  real  favor  upon  this  publication  by  thus 
co-operating  with  the  Editorial  Staff  to  the  end  that  the  usefulness 
and  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Journal  may  be  continually 
expanded. 

S.  W.  W. 
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THE  MORTGAGE  DEPARTMENT 

•  David  B.  Simpson,  c.p.m. 

P ROPERTY  management  has 
occupied  in  the  past  few  years  an  increasingly  prominent  position 
in  our  real  estate  profession.  It  has  been  defined  by  Joseph  M. 
Dodge  as  “the  art  of  accomplishing  satisfactory  results  by  the 
application  of  sound  principles  to  changing  circumstances.”  He 
further  states  that,  looking  at  the  property  management  business 
objectively,  it  falls  into  two  natural  divisions:  (1)  operation  for 
income  and  (2)  protection  of  values.  In  my  opinion  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  present  and  future  of  any  piece  of  real  property  is, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  bound  up  in  the  principles  of  management 
which  are  applied  to  it. 

A  property  management  firm  is  obviously  made  up  of  different 
departments  functioning  as  a  unit.  These  departments  are: 

1.  Lease  and  Rental. 

2.  Accounting  and  Collection. 

3.  Maintenance. 

4.  Insurance. 

5.  Mortgage  Loan. 

6.  Sales. 

Analyzing  these  departments  we  note  that  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  each  will  be  reflected  directly  in  the  operating  state¬ 
ments  of  the  properties  managed. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  most  successful  diversified  prop¬ 
erty  management  firms  are  in  some  way  tied  in  with,  or  have  been 
appointed  correspondents  by,  some  large  insurance  company  or 
financial  institution.  This  has  usually  developed  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  only  be  served  by  all  of  the  departments  of  a  property 
management  firm. 

This  paper  was  delivered  by  the  author  before  a  General  Session  at  the  South  Central  Resional 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  held  in  New  Orleans,  January 
29-31,  1941. 
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CO-ORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

This  subject  may  be  approached  by  way  of  an  analysis  of  the 
things  that  can  be  done  by  a  property  management  firm  after  it 
has  secured  a  contract  with  an  institution  which  is  willing  to  lend 
its  funds  in  keeping  with  good  business  practice.  This  approach 
will  suggest  how  more  completed  transactions  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  proper  co-ordination  of  mortgage  financing  with  the 
activities  of  the  sales  and  leasing  departments.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  if  a  firm  represents  institutions  that  have  been  in 
the  field  for  some  time,  its  duties  as  correspondent  will  include,  in 
addition  to  lending  new  funds,  the  management  of  acquired  real 
estate  and  properties  in  foreclosure. 

The  duties  of  a  property  management  concern  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  acquired  real  estate  are  all  known  to  you.  Nevertheless, 
the  ability  to  establish  intelligently  the  future  financing  of  this 
type  of  real  estate  will  usually  lead  to  a  sale  and  ultimate  liquida¬ 
tion.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  manager  is  in  a  position  to  recommend 
to  the  property  owner  a  program  that  will  result  in  liquidation, 
even  though  the  recommendation  involves  the  advancing  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  reconditioning  and  rehabilitation,  the  proposal  will 
meet  with  favor.  As  will  be  shown  later  by  concrete  cases,  mortga¬ 
gees  who  have  acquired  property  have  frequently  gone  so  far  as 
to  invest  funds  in  tenants’  improvements,  with  the  resulting  success 
of  the  tenants  leading  to  eventual  liquidation  of  the  properties. 

Mortgage  financing,  when  it  involves  direct  representation  of  a 
lending  institution,  employs  the  facilities  of  all  the  departments  in 
a  property  management  organization,  and  in  this  employment  a 
profit  can  be  shown  by  each  department.  It  is  common  practice  for 
the  mortgage  correspondent  to  write  all  fire  insurance  on  all 
acquired  properties,  and  frequently  other  forms  of  insurance.  The 
correspondent  has  also  a  direct  bargaining  power  with  the  bor¬ 
rower  in  the  writing  of  his  insurance.  The  mortgage  correspondent 
is  usually  paid  a  differential  on  interest  collections  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  fee  on  rent  collections,  which  fees  should  satisfactorily  pay 
a  proportionate  share  to  the  accounting  and  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  firm.  Some  form  of  compensation  is  usually  agreed 
upon  for  the  leasing  and  renting  of  properties  from  the  time  of 
foreclosure  until  the  time  the  property  is  sold.  In  the  case  of 
business  properties  and  apartments,  the  management  may  be  re- 
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tained  after  sale,  if  the  firm  has  demonstrated  its  ability  during 
the  time  the  property  was  owned  by  the  mortgage  company. 

RESIDENTIAL  LENDING 

The  field  of  residential  lending  has  probably  been,  and  will  per¬ 
haps  continue  to  be,  the  most  active  of  all  mortgage  fields.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  competitive,  and  the  correspondent  must  of 
necessity  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  retain  his  share  of  business.  The  stimulus  to,  and 
standards  of,  construction  which  have  been  set  by  the  FHA  have 
to  some  extent  simplified  the  problems  of  the  residential  lender. 
People  have  been  educated  to  monthly  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  and  to  making  a  monthly  deposit  for  taxes  and  insurance. 
It  is  also  less  difficult  today  than  formerly  to  induce  the  prospective 
borrower  to  adhere  to  a  standard  design  for  construction. 

While  a  substantial  business  can  be  developed  through  the  re¬ 
financing  of  existing  mortgages  on  older  homes,  the  greatest  profit 
is  to  be  made  in  the  development  of  financing  of  new  construction. 
This  in  itself  promotes  the  sale  of  residential  lots  or  apartment- 
house  sites  and  the  actual  entering  into  the  subdivision  field  by 
the  property  management  firm. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  factor  which  differentiates  the 
present  residential  selling  period  from  the  one  which  preceded  it, 
from  1926  to  1930,  is  that  today  we  are  selling  down  payment  and 
terms.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  are  selling  financing  as  well 
as  the  price  of  the  article.  People  today  are  more  interested  in 
whether  the  down  payment  is  $500  or  $600,  and  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  $32.50  including  principal  and  interest,  than  they  are  in  the 
total  value  that  this  financing  is  buying  for  them. 

It  can  be  said  here  that  this  change  in  the  thought  behind  resi¬ 
dential  purchasing  has  come  about  through  education  of  the  people 
by  general  business  in  installment  buying  with  small  down  pay¬ 
ments  and  small  monthly  payments.  It  can  further  be  said  here 
that  this  education  of  the  people  toward  monthly  payment  pur¬ 
chasing  is  sound.  Mortgages  prior  to  1930  were  repaid  usually 
on  a  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  annual  basis.  It  was  discovered  by 
the  large  lending  agencies  that  the  average  purchaser,  having  to 
meet  a  large  payment  on  this  payment  plan,  had  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  his  obligations  during  times  of  financial  stress.  For  example. 
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on  a  semiannual  mortgage-payment  plan,  when  a  borrower  was 
delinquent  he  found  himself  six  months  delinquent.  Mortgage  com¬ 
panies  have  gone  strongly  into  monthly  payment  amortization  and 
have  increased  their  emphasis,  as  to  their  correspondents,  on  the 
collection  department.  Foreclosure  can  be  begun  the  second  month 
if  investigation  of  the  case  finds  the  borrower  in  trouble;  or  other 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  keep  the  loan  sound. 

We  may  draw  two  natural  conclusions  from  the  foregoing :  The 
first  is  that  present  residential  selling  involves  largely  the  selling 
of  financing;  the  second  is  that  because  this  is  true  a  mortgage- 
loan  account  is  essential  to  the  development  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  residential  field. 

In  1938  a  Portland  organization,  whose  beginning  was  primarily 
as  a  mortgage-loan  correspondent  for  an  Eastern  company,  entered 
the  subdivision  field  in  that  city.  They  met  with  immediate  and 
startling  success.  In  analyzing  their  achievement  they  were  frank 
to  say  that  they  felt  it  was  due  directly  to  the  fact  that  they  con¬ 
trolled  and  handled  the  mortgage  lending  which  was  going  into 
the  development. 

In  the  above-mentioned  subdivision,  the  developers  had  some 
illuminating  figures  on  the  project  for  the  year  1940.  In  that  year 
their  sales  commissions  totaled  $19,600,  and  they  were  amazed  to 
find  that  their  firm  had  placed  on  its  books  slightly  over  one  million 
dollars  in  mortgage  loans  as  a  result  of  its  activities  during  that 
year.  They  admitted  a  firm  belief  that  the  success  they  had  made 
in  this  development  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not  the 
financing  been  under  their  direction.  Furthermore,  it  would  not 
have  been  profitable  had  they  not  been  able  to  place  on  their  books 
over  a  million  dollars  in  mortgage  loans  drawing  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  differential  each  month. 

A  final  aid  that  a  mortgage  account  gives  to  property  manage¬ 
ment  is  that  it  establishes  a  definite  relationship  between  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  making  and  servicing  the  loan  and  the  borrower.  It 
gives  the  property  manager  an  interest  in  the  restrictions  and 
regulations  affecting  the  mortgaged  property;  it  gives  him  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  property  surrounding  the  mortgaged  property;  and 
it  gives  him  an  interest  in  the  financial  welfare  of  the  borrower. 
This  aid  is  a  very  important  one. 

To  promote  successfully  either  a  subdivision  or  a  volume 
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of  mortgage  business  with  prospective  borrowers  involves  the 
continuous  use  of  various  advertising  media.  We  all  know  that 
members  of  the  general  public  who  are  actually  interested  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  homes  are  also  interested  in  what  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  new  home  construction  and  will  therefore  take  time 
to  study  and  visit  well-planned  developments.  If  a  firm  is  in  the 
public  eye  as  a  planner  of  these  developments,  people  will  seek  its 
advice  in  the  management  or  liquidation  of  their  real  estate. 

BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 

In  the  past  few  years  numerous  business  properties  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  mortgage-lending  institutions,  and  because  in 
most  instances  this  ownership  might  be  termed  absentee  owner¬ 
ship,  the  services  of  a  property  manager  have  been  required  for 
the  handling  of  the  properties.  The  difficulties  of  management  and 
business  direction  have  increased  tremendously  because  of  the 
multiple  complications  of  our  economic  development.  All  business, 
including  the  real  estate  business,  is  affected  to  a  greater  and 
greater  extent  by  conditions  outside  the  control  of  the  business 
itself.  The  wise  property  manager  can  often  take  advantage  of  a 
lowered  interest  rate  to  benefit  a  property  by  refinancing.  As 
stated  previously,  this  same  principle  of  the  financial  management 
of  property  may  be  extended  to  include  tenants. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point:  The  property  involved  was  a 
downtown  location  improved  with  a  six-story  building.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  occupied  by  a  retail  furniture  concern.  The  location  was 
not  100  per  cent,  although  the  store  had  been  established  on  that 
corner  for  over  twenty  years.  The  firm  had  evidenced  interest  in 
moving  to  a  more  central  location.  There  was  a  substantial  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property,  and  the  owners  had  no  means  of  servicing 
the  loan  should  their  income  be  cut  off  as  the  result  of  tenants 
vacating  the  premises.  Hence  the  problem  of  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  firm,  which  represented  both  the  owners  and  the  mortgagee, 
was  to  retain  the  tenant  if  at  all  possible.  With  the  aid  of  competent 
architects  and  contractors,  a  thorough  study  was  made  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  modernization  of  the  entire  building,  including  some 
tenant's  improvements,  was  consummated.  The  cost  of  the  im¬ 
provements  represented  aproximately  20  per  cent  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  mortgage  balance.  The  owners  had  no  funds  with  which  to 
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meet  this  expense.  The  tenant,  in  addition,  did  not  desire  to  place 
operating  capital  into  a  long-range  modernization  program. 

By  working  closely  with  the  mortgage  company,  the  property 
owners,  and  the  tenant,  the  property  management  firm  effected  a 
new  lease  and  a  new  mortgage.  The  tenant,  banking  on  the  benefits 
to  accrue  from  the  modernization  program,  agreed  to  a  ten-year 
lease  at  a  rental  which  would  liquidate  the  additional  monies  bor¬ 
rowed.  In  addition,  the  mortgage  balance  owing  at  the  time  of 
the  lease  negotiations  would  be  substantially  reduced  at  the  end 
of  the  ten-year  period.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  new 
lease  and  the  owners’  willingness  to  repay,  the  mortgage  company 
agreed  to  lend  the  additional  money  necessary  for  modernization. 
The  services  of  the  property  manager  enabled  the  owners  to  retain 
their  equity  in  the  property.  The  lease  negotiations  carried  with 
them  the  attendant  commission.  The  mortgage  company  was  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  a  loan  which  would  be  self-liquidating  over 
a  ten-year  period,  and  the  property  manager  was  assured  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  usual  differential  for  the  life  of  the  loan.  These  profits,  in 
addition  to  the  other  remunerations,  such  as  might  be  derived  from 
insurance  contacts,  appraisals,  etcetera,  amply  repaid  the  property 
manager  for  his  efforts. 

Another  case  along  the  same  lines  is  the  following:  A  property 
management  firm  representing  a  large  insurance  company  which 
had  acquired  a  piece  of  downtown  business  property  was  faced 
with  a  definite  managerial  problem.  The  property  was  formerly 
an  office  building,  and  its  upper  floors  were  entirely  vacant.  Because 
the  owners  were  unwilling  to  give  long-term  lease  commitments, 
the  ground-floor  tenancies  were  not  of  a  substantial  nature.  A 
clothing  merchant  was  interested  in  purchasing  the  property.  If 
the  building  were  to  be  modernized  for  use  as  a  men’s  furnishings 
store  and  the  purchaser  were  to  be  required  to  make  the  usual  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment,  the  resulting  initial  investment  would  have 
been  so  large  as  to  have  prevented  consummation  of  the  transaction. 

The  management  firm,  having  represented  the  mortgage  com¬ 
pany  for  a  number  of  years,  and  enjoying  its  confidence,  was  able 
to  develop  a  deal  whereby  the  merchant's  down  payment  was 
applied,  together  with  funds  advanced  by  the  mortgage  company, 
in  the  modernization  of  the  building.  A  long-term  purchase  pro¬ 
gram,  involving  a  low  rate  of  interest,  was  entered  into  and  the 
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deal  completed.  The  property  management  firm,  of  course,  received 
a  commission  and  will  have  the  collection  of  the  purchase  funds 
over  the  life  of  the  contract.  This  was  a  profitable  deal  for  all 
concerned ;  but  a  successful  conclusion  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  reach  had  not  the  property  manager  represented,  both 
from  a  management  and  lending  standpoint,  the  mortgage  company 
which  owned  the  property.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  once  the 
mortgage  correspondent  has  successfully  established  his  manage¬ 
rial  policies  in  the  mind  of  his  client,  many  otherwise  impossible 
transactions  can  be  brought  to  successful  completion.  This  in¬ 
volves,  of  course,  selling  to  the  client  all  the  facilities  of  the 
management  concern. 

In  another  case,  a  property  management  firm  represented  an 
insurance  company  in  Portland  which  had  a  number  of  acquired 
properties  and,  in  addition,  in  force  a  number  of  current  loans. 
The  mortgage  company  was  seeking  additional  investments  in  the 
form  of  mortgage  loans.  A  successful  merchant,  operating  in  a 
few  locations,  had  heretofore  not  availed  himself  of  mortgage 
financing,  principally  because  he  had  adequate  capital  and  also 
because  in  most  instances  his  operations  were  carried  on  in  down¬ 
town  properties  which  he  occupied  under  lease.  The  merchant  felt 
that  by  establishing  suburban  locations  his  volume  could  be  in¬ 
creased  materially,  but  the  main  problem  confronting  him  was  to 
find  the  proper  suburban  locations  on  which  the  owners  of  the 
properties  would  build  for  him.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
he  selected  a  well-located  suburban  intersection,  purchased  the 
property,  and,  through  the  aid  of  mortgage  financing,  erected  his 
own  building.  The  results  were  most  gratifying.  The  store  did  a 
volume  business,  and  the  pedestrian  and  automobile  traffic  which 
developed  resulted  in  higher  property  values  for  all  surrounding 
parcels  within  a  radius  of  two  to  three  blocks.  Partially  because  of 
this  policy,  the  management  firm  has  been  successful  in  securing 
loans  on  other  properties  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  which 
with  confidence  it  has  recommended  to  its  mortgage  company.  The 
firm  has  also  been  successful  in  concluding  lease  negotiations  with 
other  volume  merchants  who  have  been  attracted  to  this  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

This  satellite  development  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  desired  additional  similar  locations.  In  co-operation  with 
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the  property  manager  who  represented  him  and  who  had  completed 
the  original  mortgage  financing,  he  selected  other  suburban  locations 
which  were  purchased  by  him.  The  mortgage  company  had  previ¬ 
ously  discussed  the  proposed  sites  with  the  property  manager  and 
had  indicated  a  willingness  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  should 
the  usual  business  policy  of  the  merchant  be  followed.  Knowing 
this,  the  merchant  planned  and  completed  his  developments  and 
secured  adequate  financing  from  the  mortgage  company.  This  same 
procedure  has  been  repeated  five  times.  In  each  instance  the  entire 
transactions,  based  upon  the  services  performed  by  the  property 
manager  in  the  original  deal,  were  completed  without  any  difficulty. 
It  is  apparent  that  these  transactions  were  the  result  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  both  clients — ^the  merchant  and 
the  lender — and  all  concerned  profited  through  this  association. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES 

One  feature  of  mortgage  lending,  the  profit  from  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refiect  in  the  management  firm’s  operating  statement,  is  the 
subsidiary  business  developed  through  contacts  brought  about  by 
this  activity.  As  has  been  previously  stressed,  advertising  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  selling  a  management  organization  to  the  public,  and  the 
establishment  of  contacts  is  just  another  form  of  advertising.  Bear 
in  mind  that  many  property  owners  have,  in  addition  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  may  be  under  discussion,  other  real  estate.  This  thought 
was  brought  home  by  the  following  personal  experience:  A  mort¬ 
gage  firm  which  we  represented  had  a  loan  on  a  piece  of  well-located 
central  business  property.  The  borrower  was  a  man  of  means,  and 
the  property  was  netting  him  a  substantial  return.  It  was  the 
usual  practice  of  the  borrower  to  come  into  my  office  to  make  his 
pajnnents,  and  in  the  course  of  business  I  had  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  this  man  various  general  real  estate  topics.  In  one  of 
these  discussions  the  conversation  turned  to  one  of  his  holdings  for 
which  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  major  lessee  to  take  over  the 
entire  property  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  I  was  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  this  owner’s  representation  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  We  were  able  to  interest  a  merchant  in  the  property,  and  as 
a  result  we  consummated  a  fifteen-year  lease  involving  several 
thousand  dollars  in  monthly  rental.  While  it  may  be  true  that  our 
firm  might  have  received  this  business  anyway,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  contact  established  through  our  collections  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  went  a  long  way  toward  opening  the  door  to  the  borrower’s 
management  business. 

A  point  which  is  often  overlooked  in  the  relationship  between 
the  property  manager  and  the  borrower  is  the  overcoming  of 
difficulties  before  they  occur.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  mortgage 
correspondent  oftentimes  encounters  a  situation  where  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  making  his  payments  regularly  but  where  some  circum¬ 
stance  might  easily  arise  to  upset  the  financial  program.  It  has 
been  my  experience  in  situations  of  this  kind  that  if  the  correspond¬ 
ent  will  discuss  in  detail  all  of  the  borrower’s  contemplated  expend¬ 
itures  of  money,  lease  negotiations,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  property,  unwise  decisions  can  be  prevented.  If  the  property 
management  firm  in  a  relationship  of  this  kind  establishes  with 
the  borrower  a  reputation  for  analysis  and  an  ability  to  consum¬ 
mate  intelligent  deals,  a  property  management  agreement  often 
results. 

A  property  manager  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  management 
of  real  estate  acquired  by  mortgage  lenders.  I  can  see  no  other 
way,  except  through  the  establishment  of  branch  offices,  that  an 
insurance  company  or  other  financial  institution  can  handle  its  out- 
of-town  properties.  The  management  of  these  properties  is,  of 
course,  no  different  from  the  duties  involved  in  the  management  of 
properties  which  are  owned  locally,  with  the  one  exception  that 
all  problems  relating  to  the  property  managed  must  be  conveyed  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  intelligently,  and  in  most  instances  the 
home  office  of  the  insurance  company  is  many  miles  removed  from 
your  locality.  We  have  found  it  a  good  practice  to  keep  our  prin¬ 
cipals  fully  informed  of  all  matters  of  community  interest  which 
affect  real  property.  These  officials  exhibit  definite  interest  in  the 
conditions  surrounding  their  properties  regardless  of  where  they 
are  located.  Different  conditions  exist  in  different  communities, 
and  it  is  well  for  the  property  manager  to  see  that  his  clients  are 
acquainted  with  the  local  background  prior  to  presenting  specific 
recommendations. 

The  future  of  all  real  estate  is  bound  up  directly  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  picture  surrounding  it.  When  a  management  firm  arranges 
the  financing  of  a  property,  it  is  likely  to  have  continued  control  of 
that  property. 
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•  S.  William  Walstrum,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

T^HE  proper  approach  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  of  market  analysis  might  well  begin  with 
a  clean-cut  and  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“market  analysis.”  A  “market”  may  be  defined  as  a  common  ground 
where  traders  buy  and  sell  (for  our  purposes,  real  estate  being  the 
commodity).  To  “analyze”  is  to  examine  minutely  or  critically.  Or, 
as  the  dictionary  states,  analysis  is  “the  resolution  of  a  compound 
into  its  parts  or  elements.”  Putting  the  two  definitions  together,  we 
find  that  market  analysis  as  it  relates  to  real  estate  management  is 
the  act  of  examining  critically  the  forces  which  actuate  buyers, 
sellers,  and  renters  of  real  estate  to  the  end  that  accurate  and 
significant  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

Why  should  you  as  a  property  manager  bother  about  a  subject 
which  seems  so  academic  and  so  lacking  in  adventurous  or  romantic 
appeal  as  market  analysis  ?  If  the  truth  were  told,  the  answer  would 
probably  be  that  most  property  managers  do  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  unduly  with  this  particular  type  of  mental  gymnastics.  Per¬ 
sons  managing  real  estate  often  become  so  absorbed  in  the  details 
of  their  business  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  spare  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  soar  into  the  calm  and  unruffled  heights  from  which  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  entire  scene  can  be  obtained.  Besides, 
market  analysis  requires  thinking,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day 
thinking  is  laborious.  Hence  study  of  the  market  is  often  limited 
to  consideration  of  a  few  charts  prepared  by  others,  or  another’s 
interpretation  of  the  trend  of  the  times  is  meekly  accepted  and  that 
is  called  “market  analysis.”  -  By  employing  such  methods,  you  sell' 
short  your  own  mental  capabilities.  In  refusing  to  allow  your  owm 
opinion — based  on  personal  study — ^to  be  formed,  you  short-circuit 
the  development  of  confidence  in  what  might  easily  be  a  sound  and 
brilliant  personal  opinion. 

Property  managers  should  concern  themselves  about  market 
analysis,  principally  for  two  reasons: 

Firstly,  participants  in  any  great  business  activity  which  chooses 

This  paper  was  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  South  Central  Regional  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  held  in  New  Orleans,  January  29-81.  1941.  This 
lecture  was  one  of  eleven  makins  up  the  educational  program  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 
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to  call  itself  a  profession  owe  it  to  themselves  to  keep  posted  on  the 
times,  on  events,  and  on  unmistakable  trends  affecting  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  to  develop  clean-cut  opinions  as  the  result  of  that  study. 
You  will  not  always  be  right,  but  you  will  at  least  be  a  lot  nearer 
right  than  if  you  had  done  no  thinking  at  all. 

Secondly,  clients,  and  the  public  too  for  that  matter,  have  a  right 
to  look  to  you  for  direction  and  leadership  of  thought  and  action 
relating  to  the  business  entrusted  you.  Particularly  because  you  are 
engaged  in  property  management,  you  are  the  custodian  and  ar¬ 
biter  of  the  affairs  of  those  persons  whose  investments  are  in  real 
estate.  The  success  of  your  clients  is  your  success,  and  on  your 
judgment  depends  your  mutual  welfare.  Good  judgment  can  stem 
only  from  a  careful  study  or  analysis  of  the  forces  and  influences 
which  are  constantly  pulling  and  tugging  at  the  real  estate  market. 
Without  knowledge  and  reasonable  understanding  of  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  these  conditions,  there  can  be  no  judgment,  and  without  sound 
direction,  real  estate  is  in  no  different  position  than  the  proverbial 
ship  without  a  rudder.  It  is  well  to  consider,  therefore,  what  are 
the  best  and  simplest  means  of  analyzing  the  market,  to  the  end 
that  some  logical  and  profitable  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a 
consideration  of  prevailing  conditions. 

False  inferences  drawn  from  attempts  to  generalize  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  must  be  avoided.  The  real  estate  market  is  too 
broad,  too  widely  scattered,  and  too  much  subject  to  local  as  well 
as  national  influences  to  permit  the  formulation  of  accurate  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  subsidiary  markets  merely  by  generalizing  from 
a  study  of  the  nation-wide  picture.  Some  aspects  of  the  national 
trend  are  immensely  valuable  in  that  they  portray  in  unmistakable 
fashion  the  general  direction  in  which  real  estate  activity  is  taking 
place,  the  volume  of  such  activity,  and  the  development  of  pro¬ 
nounced  preferences  of  the  buying  and  renting  public  as  to  the 
type  and  price  of  housing.  You  should  endeavor  at  all  times  to  keep 
closely  posted  on  such  national  barometers  as : 

1.  The  national  income  curve. 

2.  The  national  foreclosure  curve. 

3.  The  volume  of  new  construction. 

4.  National  figures  on  rent  levels  and  vacancy. 

5.  The  comparative  numbers  of  families  on  relief. 
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6.  Population  changes  and  the  marriage  rate. 

7.  Developments  in  decentralization  movements. 

8.  Effect  of  taxation  on  consumer  demand. 

Certainly  no  competent  manager  would  wish  to  be  ignorant  of 
or  to  ignore  deliberately  the  signs  of  the  times  as  revealed  by  a 
study  of  these  basic  national  developments. 

Much  more  important,  however,  than  a  mere  understanding  of 
national  developments  is  the  application  of  such  fields  of  study  to 
the  purely  local  market.  The  great  majority  of  us  make  our  living 
within  the  confines  of  a  comparatively  small  area.  Local  forces 
of  decentralization  and  the  war  economy  in  which  we  live  and 
move  today  have  demonstrated  that  in  many  instances  the  local 
market  can  be  at  substantial  variance  with  the  national  picture. 
Similarly,  certain  subsidiary  markets  within  this  local  field  are  apt 
to  be  conspicuously  strong  while  the  entire  balance  may  be  quite 
weak.  As  a  result,  the  dangers  of  generalization  again  become 
apparent. 

CAUSES  OF  MARKET  FLUCTUATIONS 

An  accurate  inventory  of  vacancy  within  the  field  of  your  activ¬ 
ities  is  essential  to  a  mature  management  policy.  The  use  of  the 
word  vacancy  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  of  the  subsidiary  markets 
in  which  the  property  manager  is  interested,  including  one-  and 
two-family  residences,  apartments,  stores,  office  space,  lofts,  and 
industrial  property.  How  does  present  vacancy  percentage  com¬ 
pare  with  the  figures  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  or  even  longer? 
In  studying  variations  in  these  figures  as  they  relate  to  each  of 
the  subsidiary  markets,  what  factors  have  caused  conditions  to 
change  within  each  field,  and  what  are  the  probable  results  of  a 
continuation  of  such  forces? 

Local  factors  which  cause  fluctuations  in  market  activity  and 
with  which  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  include : 

Comparative  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  community.  Just  as 
national  income  figures  are  important  in  determining  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  is  it  even  more  vital  to  have 
available  similar  figures  on  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  area  in 
which  you  operate.  Statistics  compiled  by  local  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Boards  of  Trade,  verbal  reports  of  merchants,  local  bank 
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statements  showing  changes  in  savings  accounts  are  all  good  cri¬ 
teria  for  forming  judgments  on  this  matter. 

Relief  families.  Substantial  changes  in  the  number  of  families 
on  relief  have  a  definite  effect  in  causing  real  estate  conditions  to 
be  good  or  bad.  These  figures  are  available  from  local  authorities, 
and  changes  should  be  closely  observed  by  the  property  manager. 

Eviction  suits.  A  study  of  the  changes  in  the  number  of  tenants 
who  have  to  be  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  is  just  as  important 
in  an  analysis  of  conditions  as  the  check  on  relief  families.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  such  suits  is  indicative  of 
an  unhealthy  condition  which  can  act  only  as  a  depressor  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  Here,  again,  figures  are  available  for  the  asking. 

Population  changes.  Substantial  shifts  in  community  population 
usually  result  in  a  rising  vacancy  and  a  tendency  toward  lower 
rents,  unless  the  area  suffering  a  severe  decline  in  population  has 
experienced  previously  an  acute  housing  shortage.  It  is  interesting 
to  examine  recent  refinements  in  measuring  the  effect  of  popula¬ 
tion  changes.  Today,  expert  analysts  are  more  concerned  with 
changes  in  the  marriage  rates  than  they  are  with  expanding  or 
declining  populations  per  se.  In  other  words,  the  family  is  the 
common  denominator  of  housing  consumption,  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  marriages  are  taking  place  depends  whether  we  shall  find 
favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  real  estate  market. 
Accurate  information  on  this  subject  is  highly  important,  and  in 
most  situations  it  can  be  procured  from  the  local  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

The  foregoing  represent  some  of  the  factors  which  cause  real 
estate  markets  to  be  good  or  bad.  The  importance  of  a  careful 
study  of  these  and  other  causes  affecting  market  conditions  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Possession  of  the  facts  is  essential  to  any 
management,  sales,  or  building  program  worthy  of  the  name. 
Armed  with  the  facts,  you  will  know  why  conditions  are  as  they 
are  today,  and  you  will  also  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  like  tomorrow.  All  Realtors  must  be  prophets  to  some 
extent,  and  it  is  upon  your  ability  to  make  reasonably  sound  esti¬ 
mates  of  future  conditions  that  your  present  policies  depend. 
APPROACH  TO  MARKET  ANALYSIS 

The  rent  market,  we  may  say,  is  an  all-embracing  one  and  in- 
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eludes  not  only  the  entire  residential  field  but  the  commercial  and 
industrial  fields  as  well.  In  analyzing  a  market,  therefore,  it  im¬ 
mediately  becomes  necessary  to  identify  and  set  apart  that  partic¬ 
ular  submarket  which  we  desire  to  study.  Let  us  assume  that  you 
are  particularly  concerned  with  the  one-family  residential  group. 
A  logical  approach  in  testing  the  strength  of  the  market  would 
then  include: 

1.  An  accurate  inventory  of  occupancy  and  a  comparison  with 
the  figures  for  as  many  years  prior  as  is  possible.  For  maximum 
benefit,  this  survey  should  be  broken  down  so  as  to  classify  the 
vacancies  as  to  type,  size,  and  comparative  desirability  of  location. 
This  subclassification  is  highly  important  because  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  small  to  medium-sized  home  bracket  may  be  excellent, 
while  those  in  the  larger,  higher-rent  brackets  may  be  definitely 
weak. 

2.  A  tabulation  of  values  for  each  classification  of  the  submar¬ 
kets  of  the  residential  field.  Such  a  tabulation  establishes  a  stand¬ 
ard  unit  of  value,  or  norm,  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of 
vacant  space  in  the  fixing  of  rental  schedules.  Variations  in  appeal 
and  comparative  desirability  will  have  to  be  considered  in  individ¬ 
ual  cases  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  set  prices  above  or 
below  the  norm. 

3.  When  these  occupancy  and  valuation  surveys  are  studied  and 
interpreted  (through  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cause  factors  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned)  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  entire  resi¬ 
dential  market  should  result  because  we  know  (a)  what  condition 
the  market  is  in,  (b)  why  it  is  in  that  condition,  and  (c)  what  its 
future  course  is  apt  to  be.  This  sort  of  factual  data  aids  im¬ 
measurably  in  making  reasonable  estimates  of  the  future.  It  also 
gives  you  something  basic  on  which  to  measure  demand  and  on 
which  to  fix  rental  schedules. 

CHECKING  COMPETITION 

While  the  actual  inventory  of  neighborhood  vacancy  is  essential 
in  the  fixing  of  rental  schedules,  also  imperative  is  constant  check¬ 
ing  on  the  quality  and  condition  of  your  competition.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  managed  units  comprise  houses,  fiats,  apart¬ 
ments,  stores,  or  lofts,  an  alert  property  manager  will  know  all 
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about  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  competition  in 
a  given  area.  He  will  know  how  these  buildings  are  kept  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  own  and  how  they  compare  as  to  decoration,  equipment, 
and  modern  appointments.  He  will  know  through  actual  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  public  will  and  does  pay  a  premium  for  quality  even 
though  size  and  type  may  be  identical.  He  will  have  learned  the 
importance,  once  a  tenant  has  vacated,  of  immediately : 

1.  Removing  evidences  of  former  occupancy. 

2.  Redecorating  in  a  reasonable  and  tasteful  manner. 

3.  Replacing  obsolete  equipment  with  modern  types. 

4.  Emphasizing  cleanliness  and  eye  appeal. 

By  so  doing,  he  will  generally  secure  the  advantage  over  his 
competition,  his  space  will  receive  the  first  consideration  of  the 
public,  and  the  results  will  be  reflected  in  a  better  rental  schedule. 

CONVERSIONS 

The  importance  of  careful  individual  property  analyses  of  your 
own  managed  units  and  those  of  your  competitors  is  brought  out 
in  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  changing  times  and  changing 
conditions.  A  neighborhood  or  an  entire  community  may  pass 
through  a  transitional  period  during  which  the  public  demand  calls 
for  smaller  residential  units,  in  either  houses  or  apartments.  Where 
such  a  tendency  is  obvious,  it  is  folly  to  continue  to  hold  six-, 
seven-,  and  eight-room  apartments  vacant  indefinitely,  hoping  for 
the  revival  of  a  market  which  is  rapidly  expiring.  In  such  situa¬ 
tions  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  and  best  use  can  be  developed 
by  the  conversion  of  such  apartments  into  smaller  units,  for  which 
a  more  ready  market  is  available. 

The  same  principle,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  the  conversion  of 
loft  space  and  all  forms  of  mercantile  space. 

We  have  also  witnessed  many  examples  where,  zoning  condi¬ 
tions  permitting,  large  unrentable  one-family  houses  have  been 
successfully  converted  into  high-net-yield  two-  and  three-family 
apartments.  The  importance  of  careful  analysis  in  this  field  of 
property  management  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

REALISTIC  PRICING 

When  all  of  the  factors  of  cause  have  been  applied  to  your  in- 
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ventories  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  vacancy,  you  should  be  in 
strong  position  to  formulate  sound  rental  schedules.  Upon  the 
adequacy  and  correctness  of  these  schedules  will  depend  your  net 
income  from  the  managed  property. 

You  need  not  be  bashful  in  urging  the  owner,  be  it  individual  or 
corporation,  to  approve  your  schedules.  If  the  account  is  discre¬ 
tionary,  it  will  be  simple  to  invoke  your  program.  If  approval  is 
required,  the  scientific  reasoning  which  you  have  utilized  will  lend 
conviction  to  your  analysis  and  recommendations.  There  is  nothing 
more  disruptive  of  honest  efforts  to  manage  property  competently 
than  a  rigid,  nonelastic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  owner  which 
will  not  permit  of  realistic  pricing  by  the  property  manager.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  great  majority  of  owners  have  confidence 
in  the  specialized  ability  and  qualifications  of  their  property  agents. 
Property  managers  should  strive  constantly,  therefore,  by  con¬ 
tinual  study  and  careful  analysis  of  all  factors,  never  to  betray 
that  confidence.  Absolute  integrity  of  thought  and  action  are  the 
hallmarks  of  the  successful  manager. 

A  SELLING  HELP 

In  many  instances,  the  ultimate  in  successful  management  is 
the  advantageous  sale  of  the  property.  Assuming  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  in  good  physical  condition  and  the  rental  schedule  is  correct, 
where  is  a  buyer  to  be  found? 

The  answer  may  very  conceivably  lie  in  an  analysis  of  your  sales 
of  similar  properties.  Such  questions  should  be  answered  as : 

1.  Where  are  the  majority  of  prospects  buying  similar  proper¬ 
ties  coming  from? 

2.  Why  are  they  buying? 

A.  For  investment? 

B.  For  fear  of  higher  rents? 

C.  Because  of  difficulty  in  finding  what  they  want  for  rent? 

D.  Because  of  attractiveness  of  streamlined  low  cash  pay¬ 
ments  and  long-term  direct-reduction  loans? 

3.  Are  many  of  them  tenants? 

Such  earmarking  of  contracts  giving  the  source  of  all  sales  and 
the  reasons  for  the  purchase  will  assist  materially  in : 

1.  Localizing  the  market  and  thereby  finding  it. 
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2.  Knowing  what  motives  are  inducing  people  to  buy. 

3.  Knowing  where  to  place  advertising  and  what  basic  appeals 
should  be  used. 

EFFECT  OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the  operation  of  the  national 
defense  program  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  influencing  the 
present  real  estate  market.  Expansion  of  industry  occasioned  by 
a  tremendous  stepping  up  in  our  production  of  war  munitions  and 
all  kindred  items  is  having  a  most  pronounced  effect  upon  the 
nation,  and  particularly  in  localized  areas  where  there  has  been 
a  concentration  of  defense  contracts.  This  is  especially  noticeable, 
for  example,  in  certain  areas  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
has  received  a  total,  thus  far,  of  $1,250,000,000  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts.  The  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  Wright  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Corporation’s  plant  in  Paterson,  entailing  an  increase  of 
thousands  of  employees,  has  caused  a  very  definite  shortage  of 
rental  units  between  $25  and  $45  per  month.  It  is  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  demand  has  not  appreciably  affected  the  rental  group 
priced  at  $50  per  month  and  upwards,  which  situation  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  wage  scale  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  employees  does  not  permit  of  rental  payments  in  excess 
of  $50.  No  new  housing  sponsored  by  USHA  or  other  Federal 
agencies  has  as  yet  been  deemed  necessary,  although  various  sur¬ 
veys  are  in  process  in  which  the  potential  need  for  such  additional 
housing  is  being  studied.  So  far,  the  operation  of  industry  in  the 
Paterson  area  has  merely  taken  the  slack  out  of  what  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  rather  high  comparative  vacancy.  Firmness  has 
thus  been  lent  to  the  rental  market  without  appreciable  rental 
increases. 

Other  cities  and  local  areas  throughout  the  nation  are  experienc¬ 
ing  similar  industrial  activity.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  full 
force  of  the  national  defense  program  will  make  itself  felt  until 
late  this  summer  or  early  fall,  since  production  cannot  be  started 
in  the  grand  manner  until  various  plants  are  retooled  and  enlarged. 
It  behooves  alert  Realtors  and  property  managers  everywhere  to 
watch  closely  the  progress  of  these  movements.  When  analyzing 
your  local  markets  you  should  immediately  become  conversant  with 
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existing  housing  facilities  so  that  vacant  units  may  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  government  and  private-plant  employees.  Any 
efforts  to  initiate  movements  of  a  “rent-gouging”  nature  should 
most  positively  be  avoided.  Indeed,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
such  tendencies  will  make  no  headway  at  all  because: 

1.  Reliable  records  indicate  that  there  is  a  high  vacancy  ratio 
in  many  localities  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  streamlined  low  cash  payment  and  long-term  direct-re¬ 
duction  loans  now  being  offered  by  all  institutional  owners  will 
automatically  act  as  a  safety  valve,  and  many  renters  will  immedi¬ 
ately  become  potential  purchasers  rather  than  submit  to  rent¬ 
gouging  tactics. 

Requirements  for  additional  housing  in  areas  where  defense 
contracts  have  been  concentrated  should  receive  the  most  serious 
and  mature  consideration.  The  advice  of  George  L.  Bliss,  President 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New  York,  on  this  subject  is 
excellent.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  “temporary  housing  needs 
will  be  recognized  as  such  so  that  when  the  use  for  which  they  are 
created  is  passed  they  can  be  removed,  rather  than  left  standing  as 
eyesores  and  in  a  position  to  destroy  the  values  of  adjoining 
properties.” 

Many  of  us  have  contemplated  the  effect  upon  industry  and  real 
estate  of  a  sudden  peace.  No  man  can  predict  with  certainty  the 
economic  result  thereof.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  an  unex¬ 
pected  peace  would  involve  any  sudden  collapse  of  our  economic 
system  with  ruinous  aftereffects.  Unquestionably  Uncle  Sam  has 
resolved  never  again  to  get  “caught  short”  in  a  relatively  defense¬ 
less  position,  and  probably  the  major  portion  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  would  continue  toward  a  predetermined  conclusion  without 
wholesale  cancellations  and  resultant  loss  of  employment.  It  is 
altogether  possible,  however,  that  if  we  should  project  the  picture 
five  to  eight  years  into  the  future,  we  might  very  conceivably  en¬ 
counter  a  situation  wherein  the  cessation  of  industry  occasioned 
by  a  completion  of  our  defense  needs,  as  we  now  see  them,  would 
cause  a  serious  dislocation  in  our  economic  scheme.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  analyze  the  present  housing  requirements 
most  carefully  and  wherever  possible  to  avoid  permanent  capital 
additions  which  cannot  be  related  to  normal  needs. 
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MARKET  FOR  1941 

In  analyzing  the  present  market  and  in  endeavoring  to  relate  it 
to  the  future,  you  need  to  ask  yourself  what  kind  of  selling  market 
can  be  anticipated  for  1941.  Here  again  the  effect  of  the  national 
defense  program  is  bound  to  be  felt. 

Favorable  factors  influencing  the  1941  market  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

National  income:  With  the  single  exception  of  1938,  the  national 
income  has,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  figures, 
increased  each  year  since  1934.  In  1934  this  income  was 
$54,000,000,000.  Today  it  is  in  excess  of  $69,000,000,000.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  occasioned  by  the  defense  program  cannot 
fail  to  increase  further  our  national  income,  with  a  resultant 
healthy  effect  upon  the  activity  of  the  real  estate  market.  In  fact, 
the  curve  showing  the  increase  in  building  construction  in  the 
United  States  keeps  exact  pace  with  the  national  income  curve  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1938,  shows  an  increase  every  year 
since  1933. 

Foreclosure  curve:  The  steady  decline  in  foreclosures  since  1935 
is  another  favorable  factor  in  estimating  market  activity  for  1941. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Review  states  that 
“Foreclosure  cases  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  numbered 

about  26  per  cent  below  the  same  period  last  year . The  smaller 

communities  have  taken  the  lead  while  the  more  populated  areas 
have  lagged  behind  the  national  average.”  This  change  indicates 
the  steady  correction  of  one  of  the  most  depressing  factors  with 
which  the  market  has  been  concerned  since  1933. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  defense  program,  however,  are 
bound  to  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  certain  considerations  directly 
related  to  the  program.  Among  the  unfavorable  factors  influencing 
the  market  are  these: 

Men  in  service:  Large  numbers  of  men  have  already  been  con¬ 
scripted,  and  increasing  numbers  will  be  conscripted  during  the 
coming  year  before  defense  quotas  have  been  reached.  This  will 
remove  a  backlog  of  potential  purchasers  from  the  1941  market. 

Potential  draftees:  Large  numbers  of  men  eligible  for  the  draft, 
but  not  yet  conscripted,  are  deferring  the  purchase  of  homes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  being  called  to  the  service.  You  have 
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no  doubt  had  examples  of  newly  married  couples  who  have  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  any  thought  of  purchasing  a  home  and  who 
have  thus  assumed  the  role  of  tenants  until  their  selective-service 
status  has  been  definitely  determined.  . 

Population  and  marriage  decline:  Although  the  marriage  rate 
has  declined  much  less  severely  than  has  the  birth  rate,  neverthe¬ 
less  during  the  past  ten  years  the  decline  has  been  substantial.  A 
study  of  sixty  cities  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  indi¬ 
cates  that  from  1920  to  1930  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  of  42.7  per  cent.  In  the  decade  1930  to  1940  the  increase 
was  only  15.3  per  cent.  Because  the  family  is  the  unit  of  consumer 
demand,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  at  which 
new  families  are  created  is  going  to  have  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
housing  requirements  On  the  subject  of  birth  rate  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Revietv  states :  “Our  birth  rate  has  declined,  with 
the  result  that  the  average  American  family  has  been  decreasing 
in  size — a  process  which  has  continued  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  which  has,  of  course,  a  vital  effect  on  the  type  and  size  of 
dwellings  in  demand.” 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  factors  above  set  forth 
are,  of  course,  conflicting,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  1941  will  witness  an  orderly  prosperity  with  a  reasonably 
stable  continuing  demand  for  loW-  to  medium-priced  housing.  The 
reasons  why  the  principle  demand  will  be  from  low-  to  medium- 
priced  housing  are  included  in  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  average  home  buyer  is  automatically  restricted  by  limita¬ 
tion  of  income  to  the  purchase  of  a  low-investment  home.  Even 
when  the  full  effect  of  the  national  defense  program  has  made  itself 
felt,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  price  level  will  be  materially 
raised.  This  situation  is  graphically  portrayed  by  a  study  made 
recently  by  the  Bemis  Foundation  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  which  has  just  completed 
some  interesting  housing  studies.  Of  the  nonfarm  and  nonrelief 
families,  it  is  estimated  that  shelters  valued  at 
$10,000  can  be  afforded  by  3  per  cent. 

$8,000  can  be  afforded  by  5  per  cent. 

$5,000  can  be  afforded  by  14  per  cent. 

$4,000  can  be  afforded  by  23  per  cent. 
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$3,000  can  be  afforded  by  39  per  cent. 

$2,000  can  be  afforded  by  65  per  cent. 

$1,000  can  be  afforded  by  90  per  cent. 

2.  Old  houses  as  well  as  new  will  continue  to  be  sold.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  properties  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation,  ranging  in  age  from  nearly  new 
upwards  to  eighty  years.  Approximately  118,000  out  of  a  total  of 
about  195,000  HOLC-acquired  houses  have  been  sold,  representing 
sales  in  excess  of  60  per  cent. 

3.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  con¬ 
traction  in  the  market  for  the  larger  and  more  expensive  residen¬ 
tial  properties.  This  is  likely  to  occur  because  of  the  shrinkage 
in  the  size  of  families  and  because  those  who  are  able  to  buy  such 
properties  have  embarked  on  a  policy  of  retrenchment  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  unusually  burdensome  Federal  tax  levies  resulting  from  the 
defense  program.  Indeed,  it  appears  altogether  likely  that  the  days 
of  high  incomes  which  made  it  possible  for  individuals  to  accumu¬ 
late  wealth  as  we  used  to  know  it  are  gone  forever.  Excess-profits 
taxes  and  emergency  taxes  appear  to  be  acting  as  the  great  levelers 
of  “fancy”  incomes.  More  and  more  the  leaders  in  our  national  life 
will  be  found  within  the  ranks  of  those  whose  salaries  range  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  yearly.  In  this  connection  the  owner  of  expen¬ 
sive  properties  should  realize  the  narrowness  of  the  market  and 
should  no  longer  expect  to  dispose  of  costly  properties  at  anything 
like  the  price  paid  for  them. 

4.  There  is  now,  and  we  believe  there  will  continue  to  be,  a 
considerable  volume  of  investment  buying.  This  type  of  activity 
is  making  itself  felt  particularly  in  areas  favorably  affected  by  the 
defense  program  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  apartment-house 
and  two-family  fields.  Fears  of  impending  inflation  are  actuating 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  type  of  buying.  The  alert  broker 
and  property  manager  will  analyze  his  listings  carefully  to  fortify 
himself  with  a  selling  list  of  such  properties.  While  the  subject  of 
inflation  is  too  broad  for  detailed  consideration  in  connection  with 
market  analysis,  it  is  pertinent  enough  to  be  touched  upon.  Accu¬ 
mulation  within  our  borders  of  more  than  half  of  the  world’s  stock 
of  gold  is  apparently  without  effect.  Despite  its  announced  aban¬ 
donment  by  some  nations  as  the  standard  of  value,  gold  is  as  much 
respected  and  coveted  in  all  countries  as  when  it  was  more  desir- 
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ably  distributed.  Here  at  home,  the  gold  content  of  the  paper  dollar 
has  been  drastically  reduced,  enriching  the  Treasury  by  several 
billions,  without  materially  curtailing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
paper — a  new  and  strange  instance,  indeed.  Unemployed  money, 
in  unheard  of  proportions,  while  softening  interest  rates,  has  thus 
far  failed  to  raise  either  commodity  prices  or  land  values  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  and  hitherto  has  done.  The  subject 
of  inflation  has  busied  facile  pens  and  persuasive  tongues.  It  would 
not  seem  inappropriate,  however,  to  consider  the  abandonment  of 
traditional  notions  about  “inflation,”  for  how  can  the  currency  be 
truly  said  to  be  inflated  until  such  time  as  consumer  demand 
exceeds  productive  capacity?  The  blockade  appears  to  offer  an 
effective  barrier  to  exporting  agricultural  surpluses,  and  there 
still  appears  to  be  sufficient  slack  in  our  idle  labor  to  step  up  pro¬ 
duction  without  upsetting  our  standard  of  living. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  trend  toward  smaller  housing  units  will 
continue.  Four-  and  five-room  bungalow-type  dwelling  have  become 
increasingly  popular  in  many  areas.  In  numerous  homes  the 
dining  room  has  completely  vanished  from  the  picture.  Smaller 
families,  lower  incomes,  the  elimination  of  servants,  and  a  demand 
for  new  conveniences  in  housekeeping  facilities  have  brought  about 
this  condition. 

6.  Some  reflection  about  prevailing  conditions  will,  we  believe, 
indicate  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  real  estate  speculator. 
By  “speculator”  we  do  not  mean  the  shoestring  gambler  or  the 
dare-devil  plunger,  but  instead  that  group  of  venturesome  spirits 
who  used  to  exist  and  who  felt  impelled  to  buy  beyond  their  mini¬ 
mum  needs  when  a  commodity  was  offered  below  its  immediate 
resale  value.  Perhaps  we  require  a  return  of  more  courageous  men 
of  means,  who  might  conceivably  even  send  their  agents  to  sheriffs’ 
sales,  if  only  to  bolster  the  courage  of  the  mortgagee. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  for  property  managers  and  Realtors  in 
general  to  so  fashion  their  aims  and  ends  as  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
in  the  use  of  the  incalculable  land  and  building  resources  with 
which  America  is  endowed.  America  will  consequently  prosper, 
and  the  Realtor,  dealer  in  the  greatest  and  most  indestructible  com¬ 
modity  in  this  dispensation,  will  have  no  fears,  nor  will  he  permit 
present  mists  to  darken  his  confidence  in  the  future. 
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•  Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  c.p.m.,  m.a.i. 

The  fundamental  principle  of 
property  management  is  to  secure  for  the  owner  the  highest  net 
return  on  his  investment,  consistent  with  existing  conditions, 
plus  giving  to  the  property  the  longest  possible  useful  and  produc¬ 
tive  life.  Under  certain  conditions,  too  great  a  net  return  now  may 
shorten  the  useful  life  of  an  income  property.  Neglect  of  repairs 
and  upkeep,  for  example,  may  produce  a  better  net  result  in  the 
current  year  but  may  also  result  in  lowering  the  character  of  the 
property  and  the  class  of  tenants  and  result  in  an  eventual  lowering 
of  net  return  and  capital  value.  Therefore,  the  use  of  a  budget  is 
essential  to  the  good  management  of  income  property. 

RELATION  OF  BUDGET  TO  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  budget  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  management  program  be¬ 
cause  it  enables  the  property  manager  to  determine  with  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  accuracy,  in  advance,  the  gross  income  to  be  expected 
from  a  property  and  the  gross  cost  of  operation.  It  shows  the  net 
profit  or  loss  from  the  operation  of  the  property  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  enables  the  manager  to  discuss  intelligently  the  special 
needs  of  the  property  with  the  owner.  It  often  enables  the  manager 
to  improve  the  gross  income  and  to  reduce  the  operating  expenses, 
thereby  producing  for  the  owner  a  considerably  better  net  return 
than  would  have  been  possible  if  the  property  had  not  been  budg¬ 
eted  in  advance.  It  unquestionably  enables  the  property  manager 
intelligently  to  consider  the  problems  of  income  and  expense  and 
builds  up  a  more  efficient  and  businesslike  relationship  between 
property  manager  and  owner. 

To  construct  a  correct  and  useful  budget  takes  time  and  study 
and  work.  It  means  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  factors  of  income 
and  expense  and  improvement,  and  in  some  instances  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  capital  outlay.  However,  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
maximum  net  return. 


This  paper  waa  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  South  Central  Resional  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  held  in  New  Orleans,  January  29>S1,  1941.  This 
lecture  was  one  of  eleven  makins  up  the  educational  program  of  The  Institute  of  Reai  Estate 
Management. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BUDGET 

Budgets  vary  greatly  in  detail,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
remain  constant.  The  headings  used  and  the  details  appearing 
under  these  headings  may  vary  in  different  communities  or  sections 
of  the  country  and  for  different  properties,  but  the  main  essentials 
will  vary  little. 

The  following  hypothetical  budgets,  of  the  simplest  type,  show 
the  details  involved : 

Estimated  Budget  for  Single-Occupancy  Property 

I.  General  information 

1.  Business _ _ ,  residential _ ,  or  both _ 

2.  Address  of  building:  100  Blank  Street. 

3.  Description:  One-story  brick  store,  25'x80', 

basement  25'x25'. 

4.  Approximate  value  of  (a)  Improvements  $6,000.00 

(b)  Land  6,000.00 


(c)  Total  $12,000.00 

5.  Owner:  John  Doe,  200  Main  Street. 

6.  Assessed  value: 

Land  $5,000.00 

Improvements  5,000.00 


Total  $10,000.00 

Total  real  estate  taxes  $250.00 

7.  Mortgage:  $5,000.00;  interest  rate  5%;  dated  January  1,  1941,  due 

January  1,  1946. 

8.  Amortization:  $100.00  January  1st;  $100.00  July  1st  each  year. 

9.  Holder  or  representative  of  mortgage:  New  York  Life  Insurance 

Company. 

10.  Other  information:  Located  in  district  that  is  about  holding  its 

own.  Not  much  chance  of  enhancement.  Possibility  of  more 
similar  or  better  type  of  properties  being  constructed  in  com¬ 
petition  to  this  one.  Zoned  B-1,  Light  Business. 

11.  Risk  rating:  Very  good _ ,  Good _ ^ _ ,  Fair__±l__. 

Highly  speculative _ ,  Poor _ 

12.  Date  building  was  constructed:  1935. 

11.  Income 

1.  Approximate  length  of  lease:  10  years,  expiring  January  1,  1950. 


2.  Name  of  tenant:  Wall  Drug  Company. 

3.  Rating  of  tenant:  A* _ ,  B _ ,  C _ ,  D _ ,  E _ _ 

(•A — Very  good,  B — Good,  C — Average,  D — Fair,  E — Poor.) 

4.  Special  covenants  of  lease:  Tenant  makes  all  repairs  and  returns 

property  at  end  of  lease  in  good  condition. 

5.  Per  annum:  . $1,500.00 

III.  Expenses  per  year 

1.  Taxes:  . . . $250.00 


2.  Insurance  cost  per  year 
(detail  each  item) : 

a.  Fire  . 

b.  Plate  glass . 

c.  Liability  . 

d.  Occupancy  . 

e.  Other  types  of  insurance . 

Total  insurance . $110.00 
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3.  Repairs 

a.  Carpentry  (itemize) . 

b.  Decorating  “  . 

c.  Plumbing  “  . 

d.  Masonry  “  . 

e.  Roofing  “  . 

f.  Furnace  “  . 

g.  Miscellaneous  “  . 

Total  repairs  . 

4.  Reserve  for  refinancing  charges . 

6.  Reserve  for  rent  loss  and  vacancies . 

6.  Management  . $  75.00 

7.  Reserve  for  replacement  of  roof,  boiler  equipment, 

or  other  items  not  considered  above .  150.00 


Total  expenses  .  $585.00 


IV.  Net  rental  before  interest,  amortization,  or  reserve  for 

reduction  of  investment .  $915.00 

V.  Reserve  for  reduction  of  investment  (which  can  be 
considered  also  in  bookkeeping  for  tax  purposes  as 
depreciation,  obsolescence,  etc.)  4%  on  value  of  im¬ 
provements  .  240.00 


VI.  Net  return  to  be  considered  as  interest  or  return  on 

investment  .  $675.00 

VII.  This  return  is  equivalent  to  5%  on  a  value  of  $13,500.00  _ 

VIII.  Debt  requirement 

Net  revenue  (IV.  above) . ,.$915.00 

1.  Deduct  interest  on  first  mortgage,  one 

year  . $247.50 

2.  Deduct  amortization  of  first  mortgage,  one 

year  .  200.00 


Total  debt  requirement .  447.50 


IX.  Net  cash  available  to  owner 

(as  a  return  on  equity  and  as  a  reduction  on 
principal  invested)  .  $467.50 


You  will  note  from  the  above  budget  the  simplicity  of  each  of  the 
items,  which  we  can  briefly  review  as  follows : 

7.  General  information:  There  surely  is  no  trouble  in  Ailing  out 
all  of  the  questions  under  this  heading.  It  is  essential  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  know  the  exact  size  of  the  store,  although,  if  a  budget 
were  not  made  out,  this  item  might  easily  be  overlooked.  It  is  also 
essential  that  he  know  the  assessed  value  in  order  that  he  may  de¬ 
termine  from  time  to  time  whether  the  necessity  exists  to  make  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  taxes.  The  mortgage  information  may  not 
always  be  immediately  available,  but  the  property  manager  should 
have  this  information  for  his  flies  and  be  ready,  so  far  as  possible 
and  when  necessary,  to  assist  the  owner  in  renewal  of  loans,  re¬ 
financing,  reduction  of  interest  rates,  etc.  Risk  rating  (Item  11,  I) 
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of  an  investment  property  is  important.  It  requires  a  study  of  the 
risk  the  owner  is  taking  in  this  investment.  Retail  properties,  if 
available  to  many  tenants  and  situated  in  good  locations,  carry  a 
minimum  of  risk.  Contrariwise,  specialty  types  of  properties  in  off 
locations  carry  a  maximum  of  risk.  The  greater  the  risk  involved, 
the  higher  the  net  return  must  be  in  order  that  the  owner  may  re¬ 
cover  his  investment  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 

II.  Income:  Before  definitely  inserting  the  income  figure  in  the 
budget  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  positive  that  the  lease  has  been 
carefully  checked  and  that  the  income  figure  is  correct  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  lease.  The  rating  of  the  tenant  under  this  heading  is 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  tenant  did 
not  rate  either  A  or  B,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  reserve  for 
loss  of  rental.  We  would  suggest  under  classification  C  a  reserve 
of  21/^  per  cent;  under  D,  5  per  cent;  and  under  E,  10  per  cent. 

III.  Expenses  per  year:  In  making  up  the  budget  of  expense,  the 
items  here  enumerated  are  considered  minimum  essentials  and 
should  be  enlarged  as  the  individual  case  may  justify  or  require. 
An  examination  of  these  items  aids  the  management  department  in 
making  recommendations  as  to  various  types  of  insurance  that 
should  be  carried. 

Item  3  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  lease 
to  see  what  repairs,  if  any,  are  to  be  made  by  the  tenant. 

In  item  4,  if  the  mortgage  loan  matures  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  budget,  entry  should  be  made  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  renewing 
the  existing  loan  or  refinancing  by  a  new  mortgage,  and  such  cost 
should  be  included  in  the  budget. 

Item  5  should  be  filled  in  carefully  after  the  tenant’s  rating  is 
reliably  established.  In  cases  of  A  and  B  ratings  there  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  rent  loss  as  an  item  of  expense. 

Item  7,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  reserve  for  replacements, 
should  be  filled  in  where  the  responsibility  of  fixing  furnace,  roof, 
or  special  equipment  rests  with  the  owner  and  where  it  is  obvious 
that  such  expense  will  arise  within  a  period  of  from  one  to  ten 
years,  in  which  case  a  reserve  should  be  set  up  to  take  care  of  this 
expense  at  the  proper  time.  If,  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
tenant  must  take  care  of  these  repairs,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
setting  up  such  a  reserve  except  as  a  guide  to  the  managing  agent. 
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IV.  Net  rental  before  interest,  amortization,  or  reserve  for  re¬ 
duction  of  investment:  This  item  represents  the  total  net  rental 
that  should  accrue  from  the  property  before  payment  of  debt  re¬ 
quirements  and  before  setting  up  any  reserve  for  depreciation, 
obsolescence,  or  reduction  of  investment. 

V.  Reserve  for  reduction  of  investment:  We  have  established 
under  I,  general  information,  the  approximate  value  of  the  im¬ 
provements,  and  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period  of 
years  these  improvements  will  not  have  the  same  physical  value 
as  they  had  at  the  time  of  this  budget  consideration.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  set  up  number  V,  which  we  call  reserve  for  the 
reduction  of  investment  and  which,  under  the  bookkeeping  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  owner,  can  be  deducted  from  income  as  depreciation 
on  improvements.  The  item  of  4  per  cent  used  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  a  minimum  of  2  per  cent  on  steel  and  concrete  buildings 
to  a  possible  maximum  of  5  per  cent  on  frame  or  stucco  buildings. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  this  item  so  it  will  be 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  will  accurately  cover  the  case 
under  consideration. 

VI.  Net  return:  This  represents  the  net  return  available  to  the 
owner,  assuming  that  there  is  no  mortgage  on  the  property,  that 
he  could  use  as  net  income.  While  the  property  manager  is  not 
vitally  concerned  with  the  original  cost  of  the  property  to  the 
owner — ^because  in  some  cases  the  owner  may  have  inherited  the 
property  or  he  may  have  purchased  it  on  an  extremely  low  or  high 
market —  he  is  vitally  concerned  with  securing  the  best  possible  net 
results  for  the  owner  whom  he  represents. 

VII.  Return  equivalent:  This  shows  that  the  property  is  clear 
and  unencumbered,  is  producing  a  net  return  on  an  investment  of 
approximately  $13,600,  after  setting  up  a  reserve  of  $240  per  year 
(V)  for  a  reduction  of  investment.  This  figure,  as  reflected  in  VII, 
may  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  owner.  For  example,  without 
this  figure  someone  might  offer  the  owner  $10,000  or  $20,000  for 
the  property,  and  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  whether  he 
was  being  offered  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  With  this  figure  the 
owner  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  hold  his  present  investment  or  whether  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  him,  if  offered  a  proper  price,  to  reinvest  the  money. 
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Vlll.  Debt  requirement:  Where  properties  are  encumbered,  the 
debt  requirement  is  of  utmost  importance  in  order  that  the  owner 
of  the  property  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  losing  his 
equity  in  the  property.  We  note  in  this  budget  that  the  debt  interest 
requirement  is  $247.50,  and  we  know,  of  course,  that  each  year 
as  the  amortization  is  paid  the  interest  item  will  be  slightly  reduced 
and  the  net  cash  available  to  the  owner  will  be  correspondingly 
increased.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  particular  budget  that  the  amor¬ 
tization  of  principal  each  year  is  $200,  while  the  reserve  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  investment  is  $240.  The  owner,  therefore,  is  using  the 
majority  of  his  reserve  for  reduction  of  investment  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  mortgage  indebtedness.  The  usual  amortized  mort¬ 
gages  carry  annual  curtails  varying  from  the  minimum  of  2  per 
cent  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  and  it  is  quite  usual  that  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  for  amortization  of  mortgage  principal 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  money  set  up  as  a  reserve 
for  the  reduction  of  investment.  In  this  particular  budget  the 
property  manager  could  call  attention  to  this  fact  and  state  that  by 
taking  $40  each  year  and  placing  it  in  the  bank,  or  counting  it  as 
principal  returned,  he  would  be  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  his  investment  by  the  rate  of  $240  per  annum. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  second  hypothetical  budget : 

Budget  for  an  Apartment  Building 
I.  General  information 

A.  3-story,  12-family,  walk-up  apartment  building,  full  basement, 
hot-water  heat,  each  apartment  containing  6  rooms,  2  baths,  and 
maid’s  room. 

B.  Address:  300  Broad  Street. 

C.  Description:  3-story  brick  mill-constructed  12-apartment  building. 
Size  of  building — 66'  x  110'. 

D.  Approximate  value  of  improvements....$30,000.00 

Land  .  10,000.00 


Total  . $40,000.00 

E.  Owner:  John  Doe,  220  West  Main  Street. 

F.  Assessed  value:  Land . $  7,000.00 

Improvements  ..  28,000.00 


Total  . $36,000.00 

G.  Taxes:  $880.00. 

H.  Mortgage:  $20,000.00.  Interest  rate  6%.  Mortgage  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1940,  due  January  1,  1960. 

T.  Amortization:  $600.00  January  1,  1942,  and  each  year  thereafter. 

.1.  Holder  or  representative  of  mortgage:  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

K.  Other  information:  Located  in  a  fairly  good  middle-class  residen¬ 
tial  neighborhood.  Tendency  of  neighborhood  to  hold  its  own. 
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Any  change  would  be  to  a  lower  level  of  tenants.  Convenient  to 
schools,  stores,  and  transportation.  Zoned  A-3,  Residential  Neigh¬ 
borhood.  Quite  a  few  similar  and  competing  buildings  in  this 
neighborhood.  If  anything,  an  overage  of  similar-size  appartments. 


L.  Risk  rating:  Very  good 
Highly  speculative _ 

II.  Income 

Name  of  tenant 


,  OnoH 

.  Fair  . 

,  Poor 

Rating; 

Rent 

Fair 

$666.67 

per  year 

H 

666.67 

u  u 

u 

666.67 

it  u 

u 

666.67 

U  i* 

ii 

666.67 

a  44 

it 

666.67 

44  44 

u 

666.67 

44  44 

a 

666.67 

44  44 

it 

666.67 

44  44 

ii 

666.67 

44  44 

14 

666.67 

44  <4 

« 

666.67 

44  44 

Total  income  per  year . $8,000.00 

III.  Expenditures 

A.  Taxes  (real  estate) . $  880.00 

B.  Insurance  cost  a  year 


2.  Liability  “  . 

3.  Boiler  “  . 

4.  Other  insurance  “  . 

Total  .  400.00 

C.  Repairs 

1.  Decorating  .  600.00 

2.  Carpenter  work  .  60.00 

3.  Plumbing  .  76.00 


4.  Masonry  . 

5.  Elevator  . 

6.  Shades  and  awnings. 

7  . 

8  . 

9 . 


D.  Operating  expenses 

1.  Water  .  120.00 

2.  Janitor  .  240.00 

3.  Fuel  .  600.00 

4.  Supplies  .  60.00 

6.  Power  and  light .  120.00 

6.  Legal  .  60.00 

7.  Advertising  .  80.00 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

E.  Reserve  for  vacancies  and  rent  loss .  800.00 

F.  Reserve  for  replacement  of  roof,  boilers,  etc...  100.00 

G.  Management  .  360.00 


Total  expenditures  and  reserve . $4,646.00 

IV.  Net  rental  before  interest,  amortization,  or  reserve  - 

for  reduction  of  investment . $3,466.00 


V.  *Less  reserve  for  reduction  of  investment  (4%  on 
$30,000.00  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence) 
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(This  item,  of  course,  may  vary  in  percentage, 
depending  on  opinion  as  to  remaining  economic 


life.)  .  $1,200.00 

VI.  Net  income  on  investment  before  debt  charges . $2,255.00 


VII.  This  net  income  ($2,255.00)  is  equivalent  to  5%  on  a 
value  of  $45,100.00,  or  6%  on  a  value  of  $37,583.33. 
(Correct  percentage  for  capitalization  will  vary, 
dependent  upon  property  and  existing  conditions.) 


VIII.  Less  interest  on  first  mortgage  ($20,000.00  @  6%)....  $1,200.00 


Net  return  to  owner . $1,055.00 

IX.  Debt  requirements  - 

A.  Net  revenue  as  above . $3,455.00 

B.  Deduct: 

1.  Interest  on  first  mortgage 


(20,000.00  @  6%) . $1,200.00 

2.  ♦Amortization  of  first  mortgage, 

1  year  .  600.00 


$1,800.00 

C.  Net  cash  available  to  the  owner  - 

(Debt  requirements  deducted  from 
revenue)  .  $1,655.00 

D.  *  Further  deduction  to  adjust  amor¬ 

tization  requirement  with  proposed 
reserve  for  reduction  of  invest¬ 
ment.  (See  Item  V  above) .  $  600.00 


Net  return  on  equity  to  owner .  $1,055.00 


(This  net  return  is  in  addition  to  $1,200.00  return  of  principal, 
$600.00  of  which  is  applied  to  curtail  mortgage  and  $600.00  to 
owner  to  further  reduce  cost  of  property.  It  should  be  considered 
as  a  return  of  principal.) 

This  owner  should  reduce  his  investment  by  allowing  a  reserve 
for  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  4  per  cent  (or  more  or  less  as 
the  case  warrants)  on  the  value  of  the  improvements.  In  this  case, 
this  amounts  to  $1,200  (4  per  cent  of  $30,000,  the  value  of  the 
improvements).  To  accomplish  this  he  must  set  aside  an  amount 
from  the  net  cash  available  sufficient  to  adjust  the  amortization  re-  , 
quirement  of  $600  with  the  proposed  reserve  for  reduction  of 
investment  (which  in  this  case  amounts  to  an  additional  $600). 
(See  starred  items.) 

After  paying  the  interest  and  the  amortization  required  by  the 
mortgage,  and  setting  aside  an  additional  amount  to  adjust  the  re¬ 
serve  for  reduction  of  investment  with  the  amortization  actually 
paid,  there  remains  an  amount  of  $955  which  constitutes  the  net 
return  on  the  equity  in  the  investment  to  the  owner.  In  this  case  a 
value  of  $37,583.33,  less  a  mortgage  of  $20,000,  leaves  an  equity  of 
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$17,583.33.  This  shows  6  per  cent  net  on  equity  after  setting  up 
proper  reserve  for  depreciation,  etc. 

This  case  is  comparable  to  our  first  budget,  which  was  the  more 
simple  single-occupancy  budget.  In  the  present  budget  the  reserve 
for  reduction  of  investment  is  $1,200,  while  the  amortization  re¬ 
quired  on  the  mortgage  is  $600;  in  the  previous  example,  the  re¬ 
serve  called  for  $240  and  the  amortization  of  the  mortgage  for  $200. 

These  two  budgets  are  not  set  up  as  standards.  They  are,  rather, 
the  minimum  requirements  of  a  budget.  Each  property  presents 
its  own  individual  problem,  and  the  larger  the  property,  the  greater 
the  number  of  subdivisions  that  could  and  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  budget.  For  example,  in  very  large  apartment  buildings,  in 
buildings  containing  apartments  and  stores,  and  in  apartment 
hotels  there  would  be,  under  the  heading  of  income,  many  items 
other  than  rent.  Also,  under  the  heading  of  expenses  there  would 
be  such  items  as  administration  expense,  janitor  and  maid  service, 
elevator  department,  engineering  department,  maintenance  repairs 
and  alterations  department,  general  expense,  and  fixed  charges, 
which  would  include  such  items  as  ground  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  in  building  up  the  budget  various 
items  should  be  carefully  considered  and  budget  form3  should  be 
made  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  on  all  similar  properties.  This 
gives  to  the  property  manager  the  opportunity  of  making  intelli¬ 
gent  comparisons  of  every  item  of  income  and  expense  and  often 
results  in  better  management  as  well  as  in  increased  income.  All 
of  this  should,  and  does,  result  in  a  better  net  return  to  the  owner 
and  a  more  capable  and  efficient  management  department. 

HOW  TO  USE  A  BUDGET 

Copies  of  the  budget  should  be  gone  over  carefully  with  everyone 
in  the  management  department.  If  it  develops  that  the  fair  rental 
of  the  property  is  X  dollars  per  unit,  then  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  is  to  secure  tenants  should  inspect  the  property  and  be  informed 
of  the  amount  of  money  allocated  for  decorating,  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  etc.  Where  no  money  is  available  for  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments,  the  new-business  department  must  realize  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  bring  in  proposals  requiring  large  expenditures  of  money 
when  such  expenditures  are  either  unnecessary  or  when  the  money 
is  not  available. 
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The  department  of  the  management  office  in  charge  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  supplies  and  materials  should  receive  a  copy  of  the  budget 
in  order  that  its  members  may  be  properly  guided  in  their  part  of 
the  management  of  the  property.  A  careful  check  should  exist  on 
purchase  and  consumption  of  fuel,  light,  and  water  each  month 
during  the  term  of  the  year  to  see  that  the  budget  requirements 
are  not  exceeded,  or  if  they  are  exceeded  to  determine  the  reasons 
why. 

The  budget  often  makes  it  possible  for  the  manager  to  detect 
inefficient  or  wasteful  janitors  who  are  not  firing  the  boilers  prop¬ 
erly  or  who  are  wasteful  and  neglectful  of  supplies,  etc. 

Budgets  will  sometimes  reveal  an  unbalanced  condition  in  a 
building.  For  example,  after  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  and 
the  absolutely  necessary  operating  expenses,  there  may  not  be  re¬ 
maining  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage  debt  and  amortization.  If  such  a  condition  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  budget  the  owner  immediately  knows  that  he  is  faced 
with  the  necessity  of:  (1)  putting  more  money  into  the  property; 
(2)  if  this  is  impossible,  getting  either  a  reduction  in  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  and  a  smaller  amortization  or  curtail  on  the  mortgage; 
or  (3)  if  neither  of  these  is  possible,  he  knows  he  is  vulnerable  in 
the  very  near  future  to  the  loss  of  his  equity  in  the  property.  In  any 
event,  it  is  far  better  that  the  owner  and  the  management  discuss 
these  matters  after  the  budget  is  made  than  to  wait  until  they  are 
confronted  with  a  foreclosure  notice  from  the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  or  are  faced  with  other  equally  serious  problems. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  mortgage  is  small  or  there  is  no  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property  at  all,  a  budget  gives  to  the  owner  and  the 
management  an  opportunity  of  discussing  further  capital  expend¬ 
itures  on  the  property  which  might  be  justifiable  on  the  basis  of 
the  additional  rental  income  that  the  expenditures  could  be  made 
to  produce.  These  changes  could  be  in  the  nature  of  changing  large 
apartments  into  small  apartments,  putting  new  store  fronts  into 
the  property,  putting  in  a  new  type  of  kitchen  or  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment,  floor  covering,  or  electric-light  fixtures,  or  by  installing  cool¬ 
ing  equipment,  etc. 

In  still  other  cases,  where  the  total  net  return  on  the  property 
is  very  large  and  the  owner  has  no  special  need  for  money,  a  budget 
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may  possibly  lead  to  further  real  estate  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  through  the  managing  agent. 

The  budget,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  important  steps,  first, 
to  improve  the  management’s  ability  to  serve  the  owner  and, 
second,  to  build  up  a  more  intelligent,  friendly,  and  businesslike 
relationship  between  the  management  and  the  owner. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BUDGET 

Typical  budgets  are  included  in  this  article.  However,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  property  differs  not  only  in  architecture  and 
construction  but  in  management  requirements ;  therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  property  manager  to  apply  his  experience  intelli¬ 
gently  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  items  included. 

Once  the  budget  has  been  established  for  a  particular  property, 
it  becomes  the  instrument  for  regulation  and  control  of  that  prop¬ 
erty  through  a  systematic  compliance  with  the  forecasts  made.  The 
budget  is  an  aid  to  a  manager  when  a  forecast  is  intelligently  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  and  when  expense  items 
are  carefully  tabulated,  month  by  month,  so  as  to  permit  a  compari¬ 
son  between  actual  expenditures  and  budgetary  monthly  estimates. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  no  management  program  is  complete 
unless  the  property  manager  applies  the  budget  to  the  modus  oper- 
andi  of  the  program.  Without  regular,  systematic  control  and 
periodic  revision  of  budget  estimates  by  comparisons  with  actual 
expenditures,  there  is  no  guide  to  the  important  items  of  expenses, 
mortgage-interest  needs,  and  amortization  requirements,  and  the 
property  consequently  suffers.  Monthly  estimates  permit  a  com¬ 
parison  between  actual  expenditures  and  forecasted  budget  esti¬ 
mates  so  that  variations  come  to  the  attention  of  the  property 
manager  in  sufficient  time  to  control  the  final  results. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  GROSS  INCOME  TO  GROSS  EXPENSE 

After  a  management  firm  has  worked  up  a  number  of  budgets 
it  will  be  able  to  make  definite  comparisons  and  produce  a  ratio  of 
gross  income  to  gross  expenses  that  will  be  of  interest  in  developing 
the  future  trend  of  a  property  as  well  as  determining  whether  or 
not  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  amount  of  rental 
received  or  the  cost  of  operating  the  property.  Then,  if  anything 
is  wrong,  it  can  tell  how  this  may  be  corrected.  For  example,  in  a 
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single-occupancy  property— either  residential  or  stores — in  average 
neighborhoods,  the  total  operating  expenses,  including  taxes,  in¬ 
surance,  repairs,  management  fee,  etc.,  will  usually  run  from  a 
minimum  of  25  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  45  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income,  depending  on  the  tax  rate  and  on  whether  or  not  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  rented  to  its  best  advantage,  etc.  In  hotels,  apartments, 
stores,  and  in  office  buildings  where  various  services  are  furnished 
by  the  owner — including  heat,  light,  water,  elevator,  janitor  service, 
etc. — ^the  operating  expenses  will  run  from  a  minimum  of  35  per 
cent  to  a  maximum  of  perhaps  65  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  budget  studies  have  been  made  of 
similar  properties,  these  studies  may  be  used  as  an  index,  where 
necessary,  for  tax  reductions,  better  insurance  rates,  lower  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  etc.  Following  the  use  of  a  nation-wide  comparison  of  the 
ratio  of  gross  income  and  gross  expense,  assuming  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  cases  under  capable  and  well-trained  management  or¬ 
ganizations,  there  will  develop  certain  reliable  rules  that  will  be 
of  mutual  assistance  to  rental  management  firms,  whether  they  are 
located  in  the  Far  West,  the  Central  West,  the  East,  the  North,  or 
the  South. 

A  carefully  prepared  budget  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
financial  structure  of  the  property.  This  is  especially  true  if  the 
history  of  the  property  since  its  beginning  of  usefulness  is  faith¬ 
fully  recorded  each  year  and  the  records  properly  maintained.  It 
will  reflect  the  proven  earning  power,  the  amount  spent  to  keep  the 
property  modem  and  in  good  condition,  and  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  net  returns  for  the  coming  year.  A  budget  is  to  the 
property  what  a  log  is  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  a  true  running 
account,  and  without  it  we  cannot  hope  to  pilot  investment  property 
through  the  uncharted  years  ahead.  With  it  we  have  a  guide  that  is 
accurate  and  dependable.  Mortgage  loans,  refinancing,  sales  at 
proper  prices  are  all  carried  on  more  intelligently  when  budgets 
are  made  and  accurate  results  tabulated. 

Budgets  of  course  have  a  direct  relationship  to  rents  obtainable. 
Very  often  tenants  will  pay  more  rent,  and  do  so  cheerfully,  when 
they  are  shown  the  reasons  why  these  rents  are  necessary  and 
where  the  rent  dollars  go.  So  often  tenants  get  the  false  impression 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  rents  go  to  the  ovmer,  forgetting  or  not 
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knowing  the  percentage  that  goes  for  taxes,  insurance,  upkeep, 
repairs,  and  things  that  work  for  their  safety,  comfort,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Through  reference  to  budgets,  tenants  can  and  are  being 
made  to  understand  that  investment  property  must  pay  its  way 
and  show  an  appropriate  return  on  invested  capital. 

Budgets  show  the  proper  relationship  to  the  operating  cost  and 
just  what  amount  can  be  spent  on  repairs  and  upkeep.  In  this  way 
the  owner  does  not  allow  the  property  to  run  down  and  deteriorate 
but  spends  the  funds  necessary  at  the  proper  time  to  keep  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  good  physical  condition. 

REHABILITATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 

The  budgets  illustrated  are  purely  operating  budgets  and  assume 
normal,  properly  developed  properties.  It  is  realized,  of  course,  that 
as  years  pass  many  managed  properties  arrive  at  a  stage  or  con¬ 
dition  where  they  cannot  produce  a  proper  income  to  justify  their 
further  existence.  What  should  be  done?  Should  the  improvements 
be  demolished  and  replaced  by  new  buildings?  Or  should  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  rehabilitated  and  modernized?  Which  is  the  more  sound? 
That  depends  on  a  number  of  circumstances.  Location,  size,  type 
of  construction,  and,  most  of  all,  a  comparison  of  cost  of  modern¬ 
ization  vs.  income  that  can  thus  be  produced  must  be  considered.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  property  manager  to  make  up  the  various  budgets 
incident  to  such  possible  procedure,  to  show  the  cost  of  such  work, 
the  results  to  be  obtained,  the  new  rents  that  would  be  secured  from 
the  proposed  improvements,  the  resultant  cost  of  operation,  the 
approximate  extended  life  of  the  improvements,  and  the  net  operat¬ 
ing  gain.  If  this  gain  is,  under  normal  conditions,  sufficient  to  show 
a  safe  return  on  the  additional  investment  plus  a  proper  amount  to 
repay  the  capital  outlay  in  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  chances  are 
that  the  modernization  is  justified;  otherwise,  it  is  not. 

Rehabilitation  and  modernization  budgets  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  just  a  simple  change  in  a  heating  system  or  the  installation 
of  electric  refrigeration  to  a  complete  gutting  of  all  interior  parti¬ 
tions  and  changing  the  size  and  type  of  the  units  with  everything 
new.  A  number  of  budgets  for  various  degrees  of  modernization 
can  and  should  be  made  for  the  property  in  order  to  determine 
finally  which  is  the  soundest  economically. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

Property  managers  are  not  expected  to  be  prophets  and  to  be 
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able  accurately  to  forecast  the  future.  Neither  are  they  supposed 
to  be  blind  to  existing  conditions  or  unmindful  of  trends  in  coming 
events.  Therefore,  the  property  manager  must  always  consider  in 
his  budget  the  possibility  of  changing  conditions  and  how  these  new 
conditions  affect  the  property  under  consideration.  Some  residen¬ 
tial  neighborhoods  are  changing  into  business  centers.  Instead  of 
spending  money  modernizing  these  properties,  can  they  be  profit¬ 
ably  converted  into  stores?  Or  into  parking  lots?  The  best  answer 
is  to  budget  each  of  the  different  possibilities  and  find  out  which 
will  produce  the  soundest  results.  So  I  repeat:  many  properties 
require  several  carefully  worked  out  budgets  before  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  the  best  treatment  in  order  to  make  the  property  earn 
the  maximum  net  return. 

NEW  PROJECTS  NOT  AS  YET  CONSTRUCTED 

So  far  we  have  considered  properties  already  in  existence.  What 
about  the  new  apartments,  office  buildings,  store  developments, 
flats,  drive-in  markets,  loft  buildings,  theatre  developments,  and 
in  fact  every  type  of  real  estate  development  being  considered  but 
not  actually  under  way? 

Assuredly  they  need  budgets,  too.  The  budget  should  be  made 
in  advance  of  building,  because  if  the  building  is  not  econom¬ 
ically  sound  it  should  not  be  built.  And  without  a  well-prepared 
budget  it  cannot  be  predetermined  if  it  is  or  is  not  economically 
sound.  The  budget  will  determine  also,  if  properly  made  up,  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  size  of  the  project.  For  example, 
a  six-story  apartment  building  may  be  unsound  while  a  ten-story 
apartment  building  may  prove  profitable. 

Here  is  a  simple  illustration: 


Cost  of  land . 

Cost  of  stores . 

. $  25,000.00 

.  76,000.00 

Total  cost  . 

Taxes,  architect’s  fees  and  expense,  and  carrying 
charges  during  construction  period . 

. $100,000.00 

.  10,000.00 

Final  cost  . 
Minimum  annual 

rent  possible  . 

Total  carrying 
charges  per  annum. 

.$10,000.00 

.  7,000.00 

Maximum  rent  .. 

. $110,000.00 

. $12,000.00 

7,000.00 

(No  allowance  for 
depreciation) 
Minimum  net  . 

.$  3,000.00 

Maximum  net  .... 

. $  5,000.00 
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The  proposal  as  it  now  stands  is  uneconomical.  Let’s  see  what 
happens  when  the  project  is  enlarged: 


Total 

Add  additional  land  cost . $10,000.00 

Original  land  cost .  25,000.00  $  35,000.00 

Add  origrinal  improvement  cost .  25,000.00 

Original  improvement  cost .  75,000.00  100,000.00 

Add  additional  architect’s  fees  and 

carrying  charges  .  2,000.00 

Original  cost  .  10,000.00  12,000.00 


New  total  final  cost . $147,000.00 

New  minimum  rent..$18,000.00  Maximum  rent  . $21,000.00 

Total  annual  carry¬ 
ing  charges  (no  al¬ 
lowance  for  deprecia¬ 
tion)  .  8,000.00  8,000.00 


Minimum  net  . $10,000.00  Maximum  net  . $13,000.00 

The  proposal  now  takes  on  the  appearance  of  soundness.  The  new 
additional  land  and  improvements  may  have  just  added  a  filling 
station  and  larger  stores,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  sound  and 
unsound  development. 

Budgets  on  new  proposed  developments  must  give  consideration 
to  the  possible  useful  life  of  the  project,  the  rate  of  depreciation 
and  obsolescence  to  be  considered,  and  the  final  return  of  capital. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  property  pay  a  return  on  its  cost  for  a  few 
years  while  it  is  new.  Most  any  property  will  do  that.  What  is  its 
life?  Will  the  rents  stay  static  or  have  a  tendency  to  go  up  or  down, 
and  why?  Will  the  property  pay  a  fair  return  and  gradually  return 
to  its  ownership  the  principal  invested?  If  it  will,  then  the  project 
is  sound ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


CONCLUSION 

In  making  up  a  budget  be  sure  to  estimate  carefully  every  item 
of  income  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  Be  equally  sure  to  include  every  item  of  expense. 
This  should  include  refinanciiig  charges  in  the  year  they  occur,  or 
an  annual  reserve  or  write-'Jown  if  it  has  been  set  up  as  an  accrued 
item.  Reserves  for  vacancies  and  rent  loss  should  be  set  up  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  and  consideration  of  existing  present  con¬ 
ditions.  The  reserve  for  reduction  of  investment  (or  amortization 
or  obsolescence)  should  receive  careful  study  and  be  set  up  only 
after  conference  and  agreement  with  the  owner. 

Remember  that  the  budget  is  the  instrument  for  regulation  and 
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control  through  systematic  compliance  with  the  forecasts  made. 
It  is  indeed  the  log  that  records  the  trip.  It  should  also  be  the 
lighthouse  that  keeps  the  property  off  of  dangerous  shoals  and 
guides  it  safely  into  the  harbor  of  “Good  Investments.” 
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TRENDS  IN  OFFICE-BUILDING  MANAGEMENT 

•  Carl  S.  Wells,  m.a.i. 

The  office  building,  so  much  a 
part  of  the  business  district  of  every  American  city  of  any  size  and 
so  necessary  in  the  everyday  business  life  of  the  community,  is  a 
nineteenth-century  development.  While  there  may  be  some  few 
buildings  still  in  use  that  were  built  before  the  year  1900,  so  great 
have  been  the  advances  made  since  in  design,  plan,  and  equipment 
that  old  office  buildings  have  little  or  no  economic  value  today 
unless  substantially  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated. 

In  the  comparatively  short  space  of  approximately  forty  years 
the  office  building  has  become  the  fourth  largest  industry  in  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  invested  capital,  its  value  at  the  present 
time  amounting  to  approximately  $6,500,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  financial  success  or  failure  of  America’s  fourth  largest  industry 
and  capital  investment  must  seriously  affect  our  entire  economic 
structure. 

Much  more  is  involved  in  the  office-building  industry  than  the 
capital  invested  in  land  and  buildings.  This  industry  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  consumers  of  electricity  for  power  and  lighting,  of 
coal,  oil,  and  gas  for  heating,  of  paper  products,  soaps  and  clean¬ 
ing  materials,  wire  cables,  copper  wire,  floor  coverings,  wood  and 
steel  partitions,  plaster,  cement,  roofing  materials,  steel,  iron, 
copper,  and  brass  pipe  and  plumbing  materials,  paints,  varnish, 
lacquer,  vacuum  cleaners,  scrubbing  machines,  and  many  other 
products.  The  office-building  industry  is  one  of  our  largest  tax¬ 
payers,  for  an  office  building  cannot  be  hidden  from  the  tax  collec¬ 
tor  like  some  other  forms  of  wealth.  Finally,  the  industry  supports 
a  tremendous  pay  roll  as  practically  every  trade  and  several 
professions  are  employed  in  its  operation. 

It  may  be  said  fairly  that  the  history  of  the  office  building  is 
also  the  history  of  office-building  management,  for  trends  in  man¬ 
agement  and  management  policies  have  of  necessity  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  office  building. 

Management  policies  and  techniques  have  changed  often  since 
the  days  of  the  rent  collector.  Much  of  this  change  has  been  on  a 
trial  and  error  basis  but  accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in 
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efficiency.  Problems  of  management  have  become  more  complex 
with  the  constant  addition  of  new  laws  and  regulations,  additional 
forms  of  taxation,  building  restrictions,  city  ordinances,  and  zon¬ 
ing,  which  have  had  a  definite  effect  on  building  operation  and 
safety  to  tenants  and  the  public. 

MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

The  management  of  an  office  building  of  any  substantial  size 
involves  almost  all  if  not  all  of  the  problems  found  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  small  city.  The  population  of  an  office  building  having  a 
rental  area  of  300,000  square  feet,  and  approximating  perhaps  an 
average-size  building,  may  easily  amount  to  2,500  or  3,000  people, 
including  only  tenants  and  their  employees.  To  this  figure  must 
be  added  the  number  of  people  who  visit  the  offices  in  the  building 
during  the  business  day.  A  larger  building,  with  a  larger  popula¬ 
tion,  has,  of  course,  the  same  problems  but  on  a  proportionately 
larger  scale. 

Management  problems,  like  city-government  problems,  include: 
policing  of  the  building;  elevator  transportation  system  (the  eleva¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  office  buildings  handle  almost  as  many  people 
in  a  day  as  the  transportation  system  of  Manhattan  Island) ; 
cleaning ;  heating ;  maintenance  of  physical  structure ;  maintenance 
of  complicated  mechanical  equipment;  public  utility  service  in  the 
submetering  and  sale  of  current  to  the  tenants;  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  tenants,  clients,  and  customers  using  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  building. 

Since  these  services  must  be  rendered  without  annoyance  or 
interruption  to  tenants’  occupancy  and  business,  very  few  tenants 
realize  the  myriad  activities  involved  in  the  management  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  an  office  building.  If  the  management  is  efficient,  tenants 
find  the  building,  including  their  offices,  scrupulously  clean  when 
they  come  down  in  the  morning;  an  elevator  answers  their  calls 
within  a  few  seconds ;  and  all  other  building  utilities  function  day 
in  and  day  out  without  any  apparent  effort  visible  to  the  tenants. 

Perhaps  no  business  or  investment  is  operated  on  a  closer  margin 
of  profit  than  the  typical  office  building.  Little  change  can  be  made 
in  the  operating  expenses  regardless  of  whether  the  building  is 
fully  occupied  or  has  a  substantial  vacancy.  While  labor  costs  may 
fluctuate  slightly  with  general  business  conditions,  fixed  charges 
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remain  and  are  approximately  the  same  in  good  times  and  in  bad. 
Nor  can  the  operating  personnel,  with  the  exception  of  the  cleaning 
force,  be  materially  cut  down  to  meet  reduced  rentals  or  a  lower 
occupancy. 

SURPLUS  OFFICE  SPACE 

The  mistake  of  overbuilding,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
because  it  was  general  throughout  the  country,  produced  a  tre¬ 
mendous  surplus  of  office  space  which  still  overhangs  the  market. 
This  condition  will  only  be  corrected  by  an  expansion  in  general 
business  and  an  increase  in  the  population  of  our  cities. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  depression  there  was  a  definite  trend  on 
the  part  of  management  to  secure  occupancy  by  a  reduction  in 
rentals,  which  tendency  exists  to  some  degree  even  now.  While 
some  individual  buildings  were  able  to  increase  their  occupancy 
substantially  by  this  means,  the  total  office  space  occupied  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  shown  by  periodical  rental  surveys,  was  not 
greatly  affected.  Although  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  in 
general  those  buildings  which  increased  occupancy  by  rental  re¬ 
ductions  did  not  change  their  dollar  income  materially.  In  too 
many  instances  the  building  with  90  per  cent  occupancy  and  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  in  its  rental  schedule  produces  approximately 
the  same  dollar  income  as  the  building  with  a  50  per  cent  occupancy 
and  100  per  cent  rental  schedule. 

A  surplus  of  consumer  merchandise  or  commodities  overhanging 
a  market  may  be  corrected  by  selling  at  a  loss,  thus  putting  such 
merchandise  or  commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Goods, 
such  as  clothing,  are  soon  worn  out,  food  commodities  are  quickly 
used  up,  and  overproduction  to  some  extent  is  thereby  corrected. 

Surplus  office  space,  however,  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  this 
method.  That  rental  reductions  in  depression  years  did  increase 
occupancy  in  a  small  way  cannot  be  denied  since  some  tenants 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  additional  space  at  no  increase  in  rental 
overhead.  The  results  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  quite  clearly  that  expansion  gained  by  rental  reductions 
produced  no  additional  income.  According  to  vacancy  surveys 
which  covered  a  period  of  one  year,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  in 
occupancy  among  the  buildings  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000 
per  annum  in  the  gross  rentals  collected  for  that  year. 
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In  many  instances  office-building  owners  and  managers  measured 
the  success  of  their  operations  by  the  percentage  of  occupancy 
obtained  or  maintained  rather  than  by  the  income  produced.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  office  building  cannot  long  continue  to  rent  space 
below  the  cost  of  operating,  including  taxes,  mortgage  interest, 
amortization,  and  other  fixed  charges,  unless  the  owner  has  other 
sources  of  income  from  which  to  make  up  the  loss.  Rental  rates 
should  be  determined  on  a  90  per  cent  occupancy  and  should  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  income  to  pay  all  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges 
including  depreciation,  and  a  reasonable  return  upon  invested 
capital.  There  should  be  no  allowance  for  mortgage  interest  or 
amortization  since  the  return  on  invested  capital  should  accrue  to 
the  fee  owner,  lessor,  and  mortgagee,  if  any,  as  their  interests  may 
appear. 

The  results  of  overbuilding  of  office  space  became  apparent  in 
most  cities  during  the  year  1927.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course, 
as  some  individual  cities  suffered  from  overproduction  of  office 
space  from  time  to  time  prior  to  1927.  Office  space,  because  it  is 
so  generally  used  throughout  the  country,  is  really  a  commodity. 
As  a  consequence,  the  sale  or  rental  of  space  is  affected  as  certainly 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  is  any  other  commodity.  As 
invariably  happens,  an  unusual  demand  for  a  commodity  results  in 
overproduction.  A  strong  demand  existed  for  office  space  in  1923- 
24-25,  since  during  this  period  there  were  few  vacancies  in  existing 
office  buildings.  This  demand  resulted  in  overbuilding  during  1926- 
27-28-29.  Then,  too,  during  this  same  period,  many  large  downtown 
moving-picture  theatres  were  built.  Because  theatre  buildings  were 
unattractive  and  difficult  to  finance  as  single-purpose  buildings,  the 
single-purpose  feature  was  eliminated.  This  was  done  by  construct¬ 
ing  office  buildings  in  conjunction  with  the  theatre  buildings.  Retail 
stores  were  built  on  the  ground  floor.  A  good  theatre  location, 
however,  is  not  always  a  good  office-building  location.  While,  in 
general,  retail  stores  were  successfully  rented,  the  demand  for  office 
space  at  a  profitable  rental  was  too  often  lacking. 

RUINOUS  COMPETITION 

Office-building  management  continues,  of  course,  to  be  affected 
by  trends  resulting  from  the  overproduction  of  space  in  1929  and 
preceding  years  and  from  the  further  effect  of  the  general  depres- 
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sion  on  the  rental  market.  But  even  more  of  a  problem,  likewise 
traceable  in  origin  to  overproduction  and  depression,  are  certain 
bad  practices.  In  order  to  secure  occupancy,  both  owners  and 
managers  of  new  buildings  rented  space  at  whatever  rental  could 
be  secured.  The  governing  theory  was  as  follows :  With  the  build¬ 
ing  completed  and  open  for  tenants,  fixed  charges  and  operating 
expenses  had  to  be  met.  Consequently,  any  income  that  could  be 
secured,  regardless  of  rate,  helped  reduce  the  loss,  and  the  smaller 
the  loss,  the  longer  the  period  the  equity  owner  could  retain  his 
interest  in,  and  possession  of,  the  property.  There  was  also  the 
hope  for  improvement  in  general  economic  conditions  which  would 
bring  about  better  demand  for  space  and  resultant  rental  increases 
which  might  save  the  situation. 

The  depression  also  produced  the  property  “milker.”  Being  unable 
to  secure  enough  income  from  the  property  to  meet  his  taxes  and 
other  obligations  and  eventually  facing  foreclosure,  the  “milker” 
kept  whatever  income  he  could  collect  over  and  above  the  operating 
expenses  he  was  forced  to  pay  during  the  foreclosure  and  redemp¬ 
tion  period.  He  rented  space  for  any  price  that  was  offered,  and 
eventually  lost  possession  of  the  property.  In  order  to  retain 
tenants  many  other  buildings,  although  not  in  immediate  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty,  were  forced  to  reduce  their  rentals  to  meet  this 
competition. 

During  the  building  boom  many  buildings  were  financed  by  real 
estate  bond  issues.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of  the  loan 
approached  closely  the  full  value  of  the  property,  and  thus  only 
a  very  small  equity  remained.  These  buildings  were  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  income  to  meet  taxes  and  interest  charges.  The 
equity  was  lost  eventually,  and  the  building  was  taken  over  by  a 
trustee  or  receiver  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders 
who,  in  many  instances,  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  property 
and  little  or  no  management  experience. 

Here  again  space  was  rented  at  any  price  that  could  be  secured 
in  an  effort  to  meet  operating  costs,  and  in  many  instances  there 
was  not  sufficient  income  over  and  above  operating  costs  to  pay 
taxes.  Many  States  created  Public  Trust  Commissions  in  order  to 
expedite  the  reorganization  or  foreclosure  of  these  properties.  Such 
Commissions  faced  many  difficulties,  however,  as  the  legal  proce¬ 
dure  of  mortgage  foreclosure  in  the  instance  of  a  number  of  bond- 
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holders  is  more  involved  than  in  the  instance  of  the  individual 
mortgagee.  With  many  of  these  buildings,  reorganization  proceed¬ 
ings  were  started  in  the  Federal  courts  under  Section  77B  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  This  procedure  is  complicated  and  requires  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  complete.  Even  today,  many  of  these  properties 
are  still  in  process  of  reorganization  or  foreclosure  and  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  tenants  at  rental  rates  which  other  buildings  cannot  meet 
and  at  the  same  time  show  a  reasonable  profit  on  invested  capital. 

This  competitive  situation  has  presented  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  management  for  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  found.  The 
offer  of  space  and  the  solicitation  of  tenants  to  move,  through  the 
inducement  of  lower  rentals,  has  resulted  in  many  instances  in  a 
general  reduction  of  office-building  rentals  throughout  the  district 
or  city.  Yet  the  building  or  buildings  that  do  the  soliciting  secure 
very  few,  if  any,  new  tenants  as  the  result  of  such  practice.  As  an 
illustration,  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
managing  agent  was  questioned,  and  the  rental  man  who  was 
soliciting  tenants  exclusively  for  that  one  building  was  asked  what 
effort  he  had  made  to  secure  tenants.  He  produced  a  list  of  some 
fifty  tenants  in  other  buildings  whom  he  had  solicited  and  stated 
that  he  had  secured  a  reduction  in  rental  for  each  one  of  the  fifty 
prospects,  by  his  offer  of  a  lower  rental,  but  that  out  of  the  group 
he  had  failed  to  secure  one  tenant  for  his  building. 

This  trend  of  rental  reduction  as  an  inducement  to  secure  occu¬ 
pancy  has  not  been  confined  to  the  individual  city.  Many  national 
organizations,  life  and  other  insurance  companies,  sales  organiza¬ 
tions,  advertising  agencies,  and  many  others  who  maintain  offices 
in  cities  throughout  the  country  cannot  justify  a  higher  rental  in 
one  city  than  they  are  paying  in  other  cities  where  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  comparative  size,  property  values,  labor  rates,  and  like 
conditions  prevail.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  definite  trend 
in  management  away  from  the  theory  of  ruinous  competition.  More 
attention  is  being  given  to  income  production.  Rent  schedules  are 
not  necessarily  increased,  but  rather  rent  schedules  are  maintained 
on  a  fair  basis  and  the  market  is  broadened  for  space  by  seeking 
new  types  of  tenancy. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  MANAGEMENT  NEEDED 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings  is  being  given  very  serious 
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attention  throughout  the  country.  Improvements  have  been  and 
can  be  made  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  many  buildings  by  more 
modern  treatment  of  ground-floor  windows,  store  fronts,  and 
building  entrances.  Removal  or  modernization  of  antiquated  mar¬ 
quees,  decorative  belt  courses,  and  other  architectural  embellish¬ 
ments  no  longer  used  in  modern  design  also  improves  appearance. 
Reflnishing  or  replacing  of  obsolete  elevator  cabs,  new  and  modern 
lighting  fixtures  in  offices,  new  types  of  floor  covering,  and  the  use 
of  new  materials  such  as  glass  block  in  partitions  are  other  im¬ 
provements  which  tend  to  make  the  building  or  individual  office 
more  attractive.  Such  modernization  not  only  helps  in  securing 
new  occupancy  and  increased  rentals  but  is  often  quite  necessary 
in  order  to  hold  existing  tenants.  In  other  words,  management 
today  is  paying  much  more  attention  to  renting  space  on  the  basis 
of  more  efficient  arrangement,  attractiveness,  and  comfort  than  it 
is  to  renting  on  the  basis  of  reduced  price. 

In  recent  years,  management  has  been  forced  to  analyze  operat¬ 
ing  costs  carefully.  If  the  long  period  of  lean  markets  has  not 
exhausted  surplus  funds  held  for  a  rainy  day,  it  has  at  least  greatly 
reduced  the  surplus  funds  of  buildings  operating  at  no  profit  or 
at  a  loss.  While  operating  costs  were  not  so  important  when  vacant 
space  on  the  market  was  small  and  profitable  rentals  were  being 
secured,  under  present  conditions  efficient  operation  may  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Although  there  has  been  some  trend  away  from  downtown 
centers,  with  resultant  new  problems  for  the  multistoried  office 
building,  this  movement  has  only  accentuated  the  need  for  better 
management — for  new  methods  of  operation,  buying,  saving,  etc. 
which  promote  a  profitable  return.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  always  be  permanent  office-building  sec¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  management  be  alert  to 
urban  decentralization  trends. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  management,  on  which  rests  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  financial  success  of  the  office  building,  must  be  on 
its  toes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Only  by  constant  study  and 
application  can  professional  management  continue  to  function 
effectively. 
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PAINT-ROOM  PRACTICE  AND  POLICY 

•  Charles  J.  Murphy 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  four  articles  treating  in  de¬ 
tail  the  problems  of  the  paint  room.  The  purpose  of  this 
series  is  to  investigate  fully  paint-room  problems  as  a  phase 
of  decorating  costs.  Methods  of  painting  and  decorating, 
qualities  of  paints,  and  the  other  factors  relating  to  decorat¬ 
ing  technique  tvill  not  be  covered.  The  two  remaining  articles 
will  deal  with  “Safety  For  Painters”  and  “Decorating  Rec¬ 
ords.”  David  L.  Keith,  Downs,  Mohl  and  Company,  Chicago, 
who  wrote  the  first  article  of  this  series,  has  enlisted  in  the 
SSrd  Division,  United  States  Army,  stationed  at  Camp 
Forest,  Tenn.  In  Mr.  Keith’s  absence,  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the 
Inland  White  Lead  Company,  has  kindly  consented  to  com¬ 
plete  the  series. 


II.  MAINTENANCE  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Decorating  costs  are  the 

sum  of  several  different  factors.  Labor  and  materials  furnish  the 
bulk  of  decorating  costs,  and  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  intelligent 
supervision  and  purchasing  of  them.  But,  before  any  painter  can 
begin  his  work,  he  should  have  available  a  shop  for  materials  and 
mixing  and  he  must  have  tools  and  equipment.  Correct  shop 
practice  and  proper  maintenance  of  equipment  must  be  enforced 
if  labor  and  materials  are  to  be  utilized  to  their  greatest  economy. 
Wasteful  shop  practices  result  in  higher  decorating  costs. 

To  set  up  a  shop  and  furnish  a  painter  with  requirements  for 
work  in  large  office  and  apartment  buildings  calls  for  an  investment 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  cost  of  necessary  items,  both  original 
and  replacement,  are  direct  charges  against  the  shop.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  cost  that  may  be  charged  against  any  particular  job, 
however,  is  difficult  to  figure.  It  can  only  be  accurately  determined 
by  experience  over  a  long  period  of  time.  For  this  reason  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  allow  these  costs  to  go  on  year  after  year 
without  analysis. 

The  person  in  charge  of  tools,  equipment,  and  materials  is  often 
allowed  to  continue  in  established  habits  whether  good  or  bad.  If 
replacement  requirements  seem  high,  there  is  a  frequent  tendency 
to  combat  this  situation  by  purchasing  cheaper  products.  This  is 
a  short-sighted  and  generally  more  expensive  manner  of  handling 
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the  problem.  Cheaper  products  will  not  stand  as  much  abuse  as 
those  of  first  quality.  Improper  handling  of  any  grade  results  in 
higher  replacement  costs,  higher  labor  costs,  and  lower  standards 
of  workmanship. 

Recently,  costs  of  many  of  these  items,  particularly  brushes  and 
sponges,  have  advanced  sharply  while  labor  costs  and  the  cost  of 
some  materials  have  remained  stationary.  More  attention,  there¬ 
fore,  is  being  focused  on  these  items  by  those  in  charge  of  main¬ 
tenance  decorating. 

BRUSHES 

Brushes  vary  in  type  and  quality  as  widely  as  do  paints,  and  as 
regards  quality  they  are  just  as  difficult  to  standardize.  Brushes 
can  be  judged  by  the  quality  of  the  bristle,  but  th'*'  generally  re¬ 
quires  an  expert  brush  man.  An  opinion  on  bristles  alone  does  not 
necessarily  determine  whether  one  brush  or  another  is  the  best  buy 
for  a  shop;  the  only  definite  test  is  the  service  the  brush  delivers. 

Among  reputable  brush  houses,  prices  are  generally  forced  by 
competition  to  remain  pretty  well  in  line.  Regardless  of  external 
appearances,  the  more  expensive  brushes,  properly  handled,  will 
give  more  satisfactory  service.  Painters  vary  in  their  preference 
as  to  the  style  of  brush  used  in  the  various  phases  of  their  work. 
Some  will  prefer  the  stucco  type  of  brush  over  the  flat  wall  brush. 
Others  will  argue  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  calcimine  brush  over  the 
flat  type.  The  roller-stippler  versus  the  brush-stippler  argument 
rolls  on  and  on.  Results  are  usually  more  satisfactory  when  ex¬ 
perienced  men  are  allowed  some  degree  of  choice.  The  work  of  a 
man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  good  brushes  will  suffer  if  he  is 
forced  to  use  inferior  grades. 

NEW  BRUSHES 

Nearly  every  new  brush  will  shed  a  few  bristles  when  it  comes 
from  the  factory.  These  are  short  bristles  and  bristles  not  made  firm 
in  the  setting  operation.  Such  shedding  is  not  a  sign  of  a  defective 
brush.  The  loose  bristles  can  and  should  be  removed  by  beating  the 
brush  against  the  hand,  twirling,  or  working  them  out  dry  with  the 
fingers.  This  should  be  done  before  the  brush  is  used. 

New  brushes  do  not  give  maximum  satisfaction  until  they  have 
been  worked  for  a  while  or  “broken  in.”  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
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them  for  finish-coat  work  until  this  has  been  done.  Some  painters 
prefer  to  work  a  new  brush  in  linseed  oil  over  a  smooth  surface 
before  using.  Never  allow  a  varnish  or  paint  brush  to  be  soaked 
in  water,  as  this  will  ruin  the  brush.  Bristles  absorb  water  freely 
and  become  soft  and  unfit  for  use. 

After  using  a  new  brush,  clean  it  thoroughly  in  benzine  or 
turpentine  and  lay  it  flat  with  a  covering  of  waxed  or  oiled  paper. 
The  original  wrapper  in  which  it  came  from  the  factory  can  be 
used.  When  brushes  are  to  be  used  day  after  day,  they  may,  when 
not  in  use,  be  suspended  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  turpentine.  The 
most  practical  method  of  suspension  is  to  bore  a  hole  through  the 
brush  handle,  string  the  brush  on  a  wire,  and  let  the  bristles  hang 
into  the  liquid.  Brushes  should  never  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
ends  of  their  bristles.  This  will  cause  them  to  curl  and  loose  their 
shape.  Brushes  in  this  condition  are  not  usable  for  first-class 
work.  The  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended  should  completely 
cover  the  bristles  and  bottom  of  the  ferrule. 

When  new  brushes  bought  for  future  use  are  laid  away  they 
should  be  protected  against  moths.  This  can  be  done  by  keeping 
plenty  of  moth  balls  or  naphthalene  in  the  storage  boxes  until 
they  are  used.  If  the  brushes  have  been  attacked  by  moths  they 
should  immediately  be  washed  in  gasoline.  If  they  have  not  been 
too  badly  damaged,  they  may  be  used.  Brushes  that  have  been 
used  in  oil  paints  will  not  be  bothered  by  moths.  Brushes  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place  of  average  humidity.  Excessive  heat  and 
dryness  are  injurious. 

CALCIMINE  BRUSHES 

Calcimine  brushes  should  not  be  soaked  before  using  and  should 
never  be  used  if  damp.  Best  results  are  obtained  when  brushes  of 
this  type  are  used  in  pairs  on  alternate  days,  which  allows  them 
to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  using.  Water  soaking  into  the 
bristles  softens  them  and  causes  them  to  finger  out. 

After  using,  calcimine  brushes  should  be  washed  out  in  clean 
water  and  hung  up  to  dry.  Some  painters  use  a  solution  of  vine¬ 
gar  to  neutralize  any  possible  alkali  left  in  the  brush.  This  is  a 
satisfactory  procedure.  The  brush  should  be  washed  first  in  clear 
water  and  then  in  a  solution  of  two  parts  water  to  one  part  vinegar. 

Calcimine  brushes  should  be  hung  up  to  dry  with  the  bristles 
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down.  In  this  way  the  water  will  drain  down  and  out  and  not  back 
into  the  handle  to  cause  swelling  and  cracking. 

Calcimine  brushes  that  have  been  soaked  in  oil,  kerosene,  or 
similar  materials  will  not  work  well  in  water  paints. 

CLEANING  OF  BRUSHES 

Cleaning  and  care  of  all  types  of  brushes  should  follow  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  procedure  as  that  recommended  for  new  and  calci¬ 
mine  brushes.  Brushes  should  be  washed  clean  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  become  hard.  The  medium  used  for  washing  should 
be  a  solvent  for  the  material  in  which  they  have  been  used. 

Shellac  brushes  should  be  washed  out  in  alcohol  immediately 
after  using. 

Lacquer  brushes  should  be  washed  in  lacquer  thinner.  Prefer¬ 
ably,  this  should  be  of  the  type  recommended  for  the  lacquer  used. 
To  clean  the  brush  completely  use  alcohol  as  a  first  wash  and 
lacquer  thinner  as  a  second  wash. 

Brushes  used  in  water  paints  should  be  washed  in  water. 

All  three  of  the  foregoing  types  should  be  laid  away  to  dry 
either  flat  or  suspended.  They  will  maintain  their  shape  much 
better  if  kept  wrapped. 

Brushes  for  oil  paint  and  varnish  should  be  washed  in  benzine, 
turpentine,  or  kerosene.  If  washed  in  kerosene,  or  soaked  in  oil, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  turpentine  or  gasoline  before 
using  again.  Brushes  for  oil  paints  should  be  kept  in  linseed  oil 
and  turpentine.  They  should  be  suspended  in  the  liquid  by  the 
handles. 

For  the  best  results  varnish  brushes  should  be  kept  in  a  special 
varnish-brush-keeper  solution.  These  brushes,  also,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bristle  ends. 

Stippling  brushes  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  allowed  to 
dry  with  the  bristles  down.  A  wire  holder  simply  constructed  for 
this  type  of  brush  prevents  the  brush  resting  on  the  bristles  and 
pays  dividends  by  increasing  the  life  of  the  brush.  A  stippler  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  bristles  have  become  curled  will  not  give  a 
satisfactory  texture  to  the  stippled  surface. 

Where  brushes  are  left  on  a  job  overnight  and  it  is  not  practical 
to  clean  them  thoroughly,  they  should  be  wrapped  in  an  oil-soaked 
paper  and  left  flat.  The  practice  of  not  cleaning  brushes  every  day 
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should  be  discouraged  and  not  allowed  to  become  a  regular  habit. 

For  the  best  results,  brushes  should  be  used  for  the  type  of  paint 
intended.  Lacquer  brushes  should  be  used  only  in  lacquers,  shellac 
brushes  in  shellac.  Above  all,  brushes  for  water  paints  should  never 
be  used  in  oil  paints. 

There  are  a  number  of  brush-cleaning  compounds  offered  on  the 
market.  Some  are  harmful,  many  are  not.  A  brush  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  cleaned  after  using  and  kept  in  proper  condition  will  not 
require  a  cleaning  compound. 

DROP  CLOTHS 

Drop  cloths  used  to  protect  furniture,  floors,  etc.  from  paint 
should  be  maintained  in  as  clean  condition  as  possible.  A  good 
practice  is  to  return  them  to  the  paint  shop  after  each  day’s  work 
and  hang  them  to  dry.  This  will  prevent  any  chance  of  combustion 
and  allow  them  to  dry  more  quickly  than  if  dumped  in  a  corner 
until  the  following  morning.  Drop  cloths  should  be  cleaned  regu¬ 
larly  and  a  supply  of  clean  ones  kept  on  hand.  Painters  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  into  apartments  with  slovenly  looking  drop 
cloths  and  overalls. 

SPONGES 

Sponges  today  represent  a  considerable  investment  for  any  paint 
shop  and  warrant  proper  care.  After  each  using  they  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  to  remove  all  soap,  calcimine,  etc. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  dry  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of 
air  and  not  too  extreme  heat. 

TINTING  COLORS 

Most  paints  are  purchased  in  white,  and  the  desired  colors  are 
obtained  through  the  use  of  oil  colors.  Oil  colors  are  used  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  quantities  but  are  often  carelessly  handled.  They 
should  be  purchased  in  economical  sizes  for  the  requirements  of 
the  shop.  Only  the  more  commonly  used  colors  should  be  purchased 
in  larger  containers.  They  should  be  kept  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible  when  not  in  use.  This  will  retard  their  drying  up  and  the 
forming  of  skins  in  the  cans.  If  skins  are  allowed  to  be  carried 
into  paints  during  the  tinting  process  it  will  be  necessary  to  strain 
the  paint  before  using,  which  needless  effort  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  time.  All  skins  formed  in  paints,  of  course,  do  not  come  from 
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the  color  cans.  Improperly  handled  paints  have  the  same  tendency. 
There  should  be  no  excuse  for  dirty  paint  being  applied  to  walls. 

In  handling  oil  colors,  reasonable  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
contamination  of  a  color  by  putting  brushes,  paddles,  etc.  from 
one  color  into  another.  Manufacturers  exert  care  in  their  selection 
of  pigments  used  in  oil  colors.  This  is  to  enable  the  painter  to 
attain  clear,  clean  tints.  Repeated  intermixing  of  colors  makes 
them  dirty  and  unfit  for  exact  color  matching. 

CARE  OF  PAINTS 

Careless  handling  of  paints  is  wasteful  and  expensive.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  painters  who  take  pride  in  their  work  almost  invariably 
handle  their  paints  in  an  economical  manner.  There  are  shops, 
however,  where,  through  lack  of  time  or  failure  to  take  time,  many 
dollars  in  labor  and  material  are  wasted  annually  through  improper 
paint  handling. 

Paints  should  be  purchased  in  the  size  containers  that  are  most 
economical  for  the  shop  needs.  Most  paints  if  left  in  unsealed  cans 
have  a  tendency  to  form  skins  on  their  surface.  Enamels  and 
varnishes  have  a  decided  tendency  to  do  this;  flat  paints  usually 
have  the  least.  Paints  that  have  become  dirty  through  skinning 
will  require  straining,  which  consumes  time. 

Most  paints  are  manufactured  to  give  satisfaction  as  they  come 
in  the  can.  They  contain  volatile  ingredients,  and  if  left  open  parts 
of  the  volatile  elements  will  be  lost.  This  may  easily  result  in  the 
loss  of  desirable  features  built  into  the  product.  Paints  that  must 
be  left  open  can  be  protected  with  a  small  amount  of  turpentine 
poured  carefully  on  their  surface. 

When  paints  need  to  be  mixed  for  special  jobs  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  mix  just  the  right  amount.  The  amounts  left  over, 
however,  should  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Odds  and  ends,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate,  can  amount  to  a  surprising  quantity  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Leftover  paints  should  be  worked  off  as  soon  as 
possible  by  retinting  or  intermixing. 

Often  for  touching-up  purposes  or  for  color  reference  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  portions  of  paint  used  on  jobs.  When  this  is  done,  the 
paint  should  be  put  in  sealed  cans,  if  possible,  and  marked  for  iden¬ 
tification. 

Sometimes  a  color  has  been  difficult  to  make.  If  so  a  great  deal 
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of  time  can  be  saved  in  rematching  if  the  oil  colors  used  are  those 
used  in  the  original  sample.  Because  it  is  difficult  to  remember 
these  colors,  they  should  be  recorded  on  the  job  record  or  in  a 
book  kept  for  this  purpose.  In  listing  the  colors,  the  predominating 
ones  should  be  listed  first,  followed  by  the  toners. 

Where  wallpapers  are  used  there  are  generally  some  rolls  left 
over  after  the  job.  Where  returns  are  allowed  these  should  be 
made  promptly  and  credit  taken. 

CARE  OF  LADDERS  AND  PLANKS 

The  repair  of  ladders,  planks,  stages,  etc.  belongs  properly  under 
the  classification  of  safety  provisions  and  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this  series.  The  periodical  painting 
and  cleaning  of  such  equipment,  however,  is  important.  Well-kept 
equipment  and  neat,  efficient  painters  are  usually  an  indication  of 
a  well-planned,  satisfactorily  operated  shop. 

CLEANLINESS 

Dirty  rags,  rubbish,  discarded  pots,  unsafe  equipment,  etc.  should 
be  disposed  of  immediately.  Oily  rags  and  rubbish  are  serious  fire 
hazards.  Spontaneous  combustion  or  carelessly  thrown  matches 
can  cause  damaging  fires  in  paint  rooms.  Empty  cans  and  mate¬ 
rials  no  longer  of  use  only  clutter  up  the  shop  and  make  for  less 
efficient  operations.  The  fewer  the  items  in  a  shop,  the  more 
quickly  the  desired  ones  can  be  located. 

Paint  pots,  buckets,  etc.  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  fit  condition 
for  use.  When  spray  equipment  is  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  the  completion  of  each  job  by  washing  with  a  proper 
solvent  for  the  material  used,  and  thus  left  in  condition  for  im¬ 
mediate  use. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECT 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  importance  of  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  paint  shop  from  the  point  of  economy  in  equipment. 
There  is  another  effect  that  rigid  supervision  will  have  on  your 
organization.  That  is  the  psychological  effect. 

Carefulness  and  slovenliness  are  largely  matters  of  training  and 
habit.  Men  who  are  required  to  keep  their  shop  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  who  are  acccustomed  to  using  clean  equipment  will 
be  less  likely  to  become  careless  in  their  painting  habits.  Careless 
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workmanship  and  improper  cleaning  up  after  a  job  will  lower  the 
appeal  or  salability  of  an  apartment  or  office.  In  buildings  where 
prospective  tenants  or  new  tenants  are  allowed  to  inspect  units 
during  painting  operations,  the  importance  of  orderliness  is  in¬ 
creased.  The  appearance  of  men  and  equipment  and  the  methods 
of  operation  are  a  direct  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
property  is  managed. 
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^^^ecoratin^  PREVIEWS 

•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

T^HE  January  furniture  markets 
have  come  and  gone  without  revealing  any  new  or  startling  trends 
in  home  furnishings — rather  an  accentuation  of  trends  previously 
reported  in  this  department.  There  was  more  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward  “American  Modern”  shown  than  ever  before.  Also  much  more 
limed  or  bleached  American  oak,  in  new  designs,  a  development 
which  shows  real  promise. 

Leather  appeared  everywhere,  used  in  new  ways  and  in  new 
colors — for  chair  and  sofa  coverings,  desk  and  table  tops,  dresser 
fronts,  on  headboards  and  footboards  of  beds. 

Prints  predominated  in  the  spring  decorative  fabrics.  Not  for 
many  seasons  have  they  been  so  important. 

There  are  no  radical  changes  in  the  floor-covering  picture,  diffi¬ 
culties  in  obtaining  wool  undoubtedly  acting  as  a  restraining  in¬ 
fluence.  The  most  interesting  development  is  in  weaves,  some  strik¬ 
ing  shaggy,  textured,  and  carved-effect  weaves  being  shown.  Tone- 
on-tone  carpeting  is  increasingly  popular,  having  established  itself 
as  the  one  floor  covering  which  combines  the  decorative  safety  of 
plain  colors  with  the  practicality  of  not  showing  footprints.  Apart¬ 
ment  managers  find  it  practical  for  stairs  and  corridors.  More  fig¬ 
ured  carpeting  is  being  used,  especially  florals. 

CREATING  OBSOLESCENCE 

Even  though  the  markets  show  no  radical  style  changes,  man¬ 
agers  of  residential  property  must  realize  that  the  home-furnish¬ 
ings  industry  is  definitely  embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  create 
obsolescence. 

The  automobile  industry  and  the  apparel  industry  have  been  in¬ 
tentionally  creating  obsolescence  in  their  fields  for  many  years. 
The  home-furnishings  industry,  long  a  worshiper  of  tradition,  is 
attempting  a  rightabout-face.  Realizing  that  the  public  will  buy 
more  furniture  only  if  styles  change  more  rapidly,  manufacturers 
are  definitely  and  consciously  working  to  this  end.  Customers  are 
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Oak  is  becoming  more  important  in  the  furniture  fashion  picture.  The  carving 
on  these  pieces  is  especially  interesting.  The  dressing  table  is  a  new  shape 
which  sweeps  the  drawers  around  a  curve,  more  conveniently  to  hand. 

(Photocraph,  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago) 

being  educated  to  an  awareness  of  fashion  in  home  furnishings,  and 
designers  are  working  as  never  before  to  create  new  fashions. 

All  of  this  means  that  managers  of  residential  property  must 
keep  constantly  in  touch  with  trends  in  home  furnishings.  Obso¬ 
lescence  in  the  interior  decoration  of  homes  and  apartments  will 
come  about  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past.  Unless  backgrounds 
keep  pace  with  the  kaleidoscopic  style  changes  in  furnishings,  a 
building  is  likely  to  be  left  hopelessly  out  of  the  running  so  far 
as  the  best  tenancy  is  concerned.  While  the  developments  from  year 
to  year  may  not  seem  radical,  over  a  five-year  period  they  can  be 
startling,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  next  five  years  will 
see  more  decided  changes  than  the  past  five  years. 

STYLE  TRENDS  IN  EXTERIOR  PAINTING 

While  this  department  usually  concerns  itself  with  interior  deco¬ 
ration,  the  editor  feels  that  the  right  choice  of  color  for  the  exterior 
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of  a  house  is  as  important  as  it  is  for  the  interior,  going  a  long  way 
in  increasing  salabilty  and  rentability. 

There  are  definite  style  trends  in  exterior  painting.  Some  of 
these  are  revealed  in  the  annual  Style  Trend  Report  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Paint  Styling  of  the  National  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer 
Association.  This  survey  covers  1,052  representative  new  houses 
built  during  1940  in  twenty-six  States.  When  the  tabulations  are 
condensed  to  cover  all  types  of  houses,  this  is  the  general  picture: 

Roof:  Medium  to  dark  in  color,  except  Spanish  type  which  is 
bright  in  color. 

Body :  Light  in  color  for  all  types. 

Trim :  Lighter  than  body,  except  in  the  case  of  English,  Spanish, 
and  Modern  which  are  darker. 

Sash:  Same  as  trim,  except  Spanish  where  it  may  also  match 
door. 
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The  leather  chair  is  increasingly  popular.  The  velvet  pipings  of  the  beige  left- 
hand  chair  and  the  unique  quilting  of  the  right-hand  chair,  which  is  in  bright 
turquoise,  illustrate  the  trend  to  a  new  elegance. 

(Photograph.  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago) 
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Decorating  Previews 


Shutters:  Different  from  other  colors  used  in  all  types  where 
shutters  are  customary. 

Door :  Different  from  other  colors,  except  in  Colonial  and  French 
where  it  may  be  the  same  as  trim. 

One  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  1940  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  is  that  the  roof  of  the  small  cottage  in 
1939  was  “bright”  in  color  while  in  1940  a  “medium  tone”  is 
prevalent. 

White  is  still  the  favored  body  color  for  Colonial  houses  and  also 
for  small  cottages,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  away  from  green 
shutters  on  these  houses.  Blue  shutters  and  shutters  painted  white 
are  seen  more  frequently. 

The  following  tables  show  trends  for  the  past  three  years: 


Colonial  Houses 


Body : 

Yellows  and 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Grays 

Buffs 

Other  Colors 

1938 

58.9 

9.6 

7.5 

5.0 

19.0 

1939 

46.3 

8.5 

6.4 

2.3 

36.5 

1940 

67.9 

11.5 

7.8 

4.2 

8.6 

Trim : 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Grays 

Other  Colors 

1938 

74.2 

17.6 

1.5 

.4 

6.3 

1939 

63.5 

16.4 

5.1 

3.4 

11.6 

1940 

68.5 

15.1 

3.9 

3.5 

9.0 

Sash : 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Other  Colors 

1938 

70.8 

17.1 

1.5 

10.6 

1939 

68.7 

14.6 

4.2 

12.5 

1940 

67.3 

13.7 

5.3 

13.7 

Shutters: 

Greens 

Blues 

White 

Reds  and 
Orangres 

Other  Colors 

1938 

50.0 

13.6 

11.4 

8.8 

16.2 

1939 

41.3 

17.1 

12.0 

7.8 

21.8 

1940 

37.3 

18.2 

16.0 

6.5 

22.0 

Door: 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Other  Colors 

1938 

71.0 

15.9 

4.0 

9.1 

1939 

58.8 

14.5 

4.2 

22.5 

1940 

68.9 

13.0 

6.7 

11.4 

Small  Cottages 

Body : 

Natural 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Brick 

Grays 

Other  Colors 

1938 

55.3 

12.6 

8.3 

7.6 

16.2 

1939 

53.9 

12.6 

15.5 

5.1 

12.9 

1940 

51.5 

15.4 

11.0 

6.6 

15.5 

Trim: 

Reds  and 

White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Oranses 

Other  Colors 

1938 

54.9 

16.7 

9.4 

4.3 

14.7 

1939 

53.6 

20.2 

4.0 

1.2 

21.0 

1940 

48.1 

15.7 

8.9 

7.4 

19.9 
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Sash  .*  Reds  and 


White 

Ivories  and  Creams 

Greens 

Oranees 

Other  Colors 

1938 

51.0 

14.8 

9.6 

6.8 

18.8 

1939 

61.2 

15.0 

4.4 

1.6 

17.9 

1940 

48.3 

13.9 

10.9 

7.0 

19.9 

Shutters: 

Greens 

Blues 

White 

Reds  and 
Oranges 

Other  Colors 

1938 

46.8 

9.2 

8.3 

19.6 

17.1 

1939 

30.1 

21.1 

13.4 

8.7 

26.7 

1940 

24.1 

21.6 

13.6 

13.6 

27.2 

Door: 

White 

Natural  Stain 

Ivories  and 
Creams 

Greens 

Other  Colors 

1938 

64.5 

17.1 

3.8 

14.6 

1939 

65.0 

14.6 

12.2 

2.1 

16.2 

1940 

47.4 

18.2 

12.4 

G.2 

15.8 

COLOR  CO-ORDINATION 

Co-ordination  has  become  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  home  furnishings.  Color  co-ordination  is  something 
with  which  managers  of  residential  property  should  concern  them¬ 
selves,  for,  more  and  more,  tenants  are  demanding  wall  colors  that 
“go  with”  their  furnishings.  And  just  blue  or  green  is  not  enough — 
it  must  be  the  right  blue  or  green. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  a  new  “Coloration”  plan  worked 
out  by  one  of  the  large  carpet  manufacturers.  It  is  based  on  seven 
basic  colors:  rose,  blue,  beige,  turquoise,  peach,  green,  and  wine. 
With  each  individual  color  classification  there  is,  of  course,  a  range 
of  tones,  hues,  and  shades  of  the  key  color.  Manufacturers  of 
drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics,  wallpaper,  and  accessories  are  co¬ 
operating  in  matching  their  merchandise  to  these  key  colors.  When 
a  customer  comes  to  a  store  using  the  plan  and  buys  a  rug,  for 
example,  she  is  given  a  card  which  gives  the  key  color  of  the  rug 
and  also  lists  the  other  colors  which  will  blend  with  it. 

Other  color  co-ordination  plans  are  in  operation,  and  managers 
will  do  well  to  investigate  what  the  leading  department  stores  of 
their  cities  are  doing  in  this  held. 
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ce  EXCHANGE 

•  Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  c.p.m..  Editor 

The  ever-widening  range  of  items  covered  in  the  Maintenance 
Exchange  is  proof  that  as  more  and  more  inquiries  and  re¬ 
plies  are  received  from  readers  the  greater  is  the  service 
which  this  column  can  perform.  This  third  offering  of  the 
department  contains  as  in  previous  issues  letters  of  inquiry, 
reader  comments,  and  notes  by  the  editor  of  the  Exchange. 
Questions  and  comments  from  readers  are  welcomed  on  all 
phases  of  property  maintenance. 

CASEIN  PAINT  IN  LOW-RENT  BUILDINGS 

We  recently  published  in  this  column  an  inquiry  about  the  practicability 
of  casein  paint.  In  the  last  issue  we  published  a  letter  from  a  manager  who 
has  had  particular  success  with  this  product  when  used  on  Craftex  walls. 
The  letter  which  follows  comes  from  another  Certified  Property  Manager 
who  has  experimented  considerably  with  the  material  and  found  it  particularly 
useful  in  low-rent  properties.  Casein  paint  in  its  present  form  is  one  of  the 
newest  developments  in  the  decorating  field  and  we  would  appreciate  further 
correspondence  from  any  readers  who  have  had  experience  with  it. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  casein  paint  for  the  past 
few  years.  Although  all  of  the  questions  concerning  its  use  cannot 
be  answered  at  this  time,  we  have  been  able  to  draw  a  few  definite 
conclusions. 

Stairhalls  in  low-rent  buildings  are  frequently  subject  to  heavy 
traffic  and  abuse.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  have  found  it  expensive 
to  apply  good  lead  and  oil  paint  with  the  hope  of  washing  it  the 
following  year.  As  a  result,  we  now  apply  casein  paint  at  a  much 
lower  cost  and  decorate  the  walls  and  ceilings  each  spring.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  cheap,  requires  only  a  light  dusting  before  being  applied, 
and  can  be  put  on  with  a  large  eight-inch  calcimine  brush.  The 
material  also  has  the  quality  of  resisting  finger  and  water  marks 
much  better  than  either  calcimine  or  paper. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  wash  casein  paint  with  any  success. 
However,  by  the  addition  of  certain  portions  of  linseed  oil  to  the 
wash  water,  we  have  been  able  to  produce  a  fair  wash  job,  if  hot 
water  with  soap  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax  is  used.  Experiments 
along  this  line  are  still  being  conducted,  and  we  hope  to  improve 
the  results  as  soon  as  the  right  proportions  have  been  found. 

From  the  standpoint  of  color  schemes,  we  have  found  that  by 
intermixing  the  standard  colors  we  can  obtain  some  very  satis- 
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factory  modern  shades  that  continue  to  maintain  the  high-light 
reflection  for  which  casein  paint  is  sometimes  used. 

In  cheap  apartments  we  frequently  use  casein  paint  over  dam¬ 
aged  wallpaper,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  very  modern  wall  finished 
with  a  flat  paint. 

So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  saving  is  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  in  labor  and  material  on  the  cost  of  the 
usual  lead  and  oil  procedure.  We  hope  in  a  short  time  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  applying  lead  and  oil  paint  over  casein  paint, 
and  the  good  or  bad  results  of  six  or  seven  coats  of  casein  paint 
on  the  same  wall. 

As  soon  as  we  are  able  to  solve  any  more  problems  concerning 
the  use  of  this  material,  we  will  be  glad  to  turn  the  information 
over  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  E.  Gallagher,  c.p.m. 

REMOVING  STAINS  FROM  CARPET 

The  following  are  the  most  common  stains  found  on  carpeting, 
with  the  approved  methods  of  removing  those  stains: 

Dirt  spots  should  be  brushed  thoroughly  with  a  soft  brush  and 
sponged  with  mild  warm  soapsuds.  Then  they  should  be  rinsed 
carefully  with  clear  warm  water. 

Grease  spots  should  be  removed  immediately.  This  can  be  done 
by  applying  carbon  tetrachloride  with  a  soft  cloth.  The  grease  as 
dissolved  should  be  taken  up  with  a  clean  cloth  or  a  blotter.  Another 
simple  method  is  to  sprinkle  the  spot  with  fuller’s  earth,  and  to 
lay  a  clean  blotter  over  this  and  iron  with  a  warm  iron.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  until  the  grease  is  absorbed.  Each 
repeat  performance,  however,  necessitates  the  use  of  fresh  powder 
and  a  clean  blotter. 

Ink  stains,  if  fresh,  can  be  absorbed  with  blotting  paper  or  fresh 
cloths.  The  spots  should  then  be  sponged  with  lukewarm  water. 

Chewing  gum  can  be  softened  by  pouring  on  a  little  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride.  After  this  has  stood  for  a  few  minutes  the  gum  can  be 
removed  by  scraping  carefully  with  a  dull  knife. 
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Road  oil,  tar,  or  asphalt  stains  should  be  sponged  with  a  cloth 
well  moistened  with  carbon  tetrachloride.  As  the  cloth  becomes 
soiled  it  should  be  changed.  The  operation  should  be  repeated  until 
no  more  color  comes  off  onto  the  cloth. 

Paint  stains,  if  fresh  and  moist,  can  be  removed  by  cleaning 
gently  with  a  cloth  wet  in  turpentine. 

Animal  stains  are  generally  of  such  a  nature  that  the  discolora¬ 
tion  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  The  degree  of  success  in  removing 
these  stains  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  before  the  cleaning  is  started.  The  animal  stains  should 
be  sponged  thoroughly  with  a  salt  solution  consisting  of  one  half 
cup  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water.  The  spots  should  then 
be  sponged  with  a  weak  ammonia  solution,  about  one  part  ammonia 
to  twenty  parts  of  water. 

Rust  stains  can  be  removed  from  carpeting  with  a  weak  solution 
of  oxalic  acid  applied  with  a  clean  cloth.  The  spot  should  then  be 
immediately  sponged  with  clear  water. 


STARCH  FORMULA 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  searching:  for  a  Rood  starch  formula  for  use  in 
starchinR  the  stippled  walls  in  the  stairhalls  of  the  building  I  manage  .  .  . 
S.  D.  G.,  Milwaukee. 

The  most  effective  starch  formula  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  the  following: 

Dissolve  1^2  ounces  of  dry  laundry  starch  in  two  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Then  boil  and  add  11/4  ounces  of  Ivory  soap  chips.  To  this 
add  6  quarts  of  cold  water  and  1V4  ounces  of  dry  laundry  starch. 

If  this  formula  is  followed  carefully,  you  will  develop  a  starch 
which  is  easy  to  apply  and,  more  important,  is  particularly  easy 
to  wash  off.  The  small  amount  of  soap  which  is  added  makes  it 
suds  slightly,  and  it  slides  off  without  any  difficulty. 


COLD-WEATHER  PAINTING 

The  problem  of  satisfactory  cold-weather  painting  is  frequently 
a  headache  to  all  parties  involved — the  paint  manufacturer,  the 
painter,  and  the  manager.  This  is  particularly  true  in  localities 
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where  the  relative  humidity  runs  high  during  the  winter  months. 
Very  frequently  many  jobs  of  exterior  painting  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  when  done  in  winter  months,  while  others  handled  in 
an  identical  manner  and  under  apparently  like  circumstances  will 
prove  a  disappointment.  The  question  is,  why  does  this  happen? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  chemical  properties  of  linseed  oil  and 
lead  paints.  When  linseed-oil  and  white-lead  paints,  in  a  wet  state, 
are  subjected  to  temperatures  of  50  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in 
a  highly  moist  atmosphere,  the  process  of  drying  does  not  proceed 
in  a  proper  manner.  The  oxidation  that  must  necessarily  take  place 
in  order  to  form  a  weather-resisting  film  does  not  happen  properly. 
Instead,  other  compounds  which  are  water  soluble  are  formed. 
When  this  situation  occurs,  the  surface  has  a  tendency  to  look  flat, 
washed  out,  or  faded  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  unsatisfactory  results  are  most  apt 
to  occur  when  the  temperature  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  low 
40’s.  In  extremely  low  temperatures,  the  moisture  will  condense 
out  of  the  atmosphere  and  paint  films  are  known  to  dry  properly 
as  a  result.  The  drawback,  however,  to  painting  in  extremely  low 
temperatures  is  that  the  heavier  consistency  of  the  paint  makes 
painting  difficult,  and  the  thicker  film  that  is  consequently  applied 
dries  very  slowly. 

As  to  the  preventive  measures  that  can  be  taken  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  paint  in  the  winter  time,  extreme  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  paint  is  applied  in  damp  weather.  Painting  should  be  done 
only  during  the  warmest  parts  of  the  day,  usually  between  10 
o’clock  and  2  o’clock.  Turpentine  only  should  be  used  for  thinning, 
as  it  will  carry  oxygen  through  the  film  and  so  facilitate  the  oxida¬ 
tion.  Painting  jobs  done  in  winter  weather  should  be  handled  only 
by  men  experienced  in  the  handling  of  the  proper  amounts  of  driers 
and  thinners  under  these  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  some  northern  localities  weather  conditions 
in  the  winter  time  can  change  so  quickly  that,  with  all  the  precau¬ 
tions,  such  jobs  are  subject  to  a  considerable  element  of  chance. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  ROLLER  STIPPLER 

In  the  December  issue  of  this  magazine  we  published  an  inquiry  about  the 
roller  stippler.  There  is  considerable  controversy  about  the  practicability  of 
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this  instrument.  This  was  indicated  in  the  result  of  a  survey  of  a  large 
number  of  Chicago  managers  in  which  there  developed  a  great  variety  of 
opinion.  There  follows  a  letter  from  the  president  of  a  large  Chicago  whole¬ 
sale  house  commenting  upon  our  column  of  December,  1940.  This  gentleman 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  not  only  in  selling  but  in  the  practical 
usage  of  this  tool,  as  well  as  with  ordinary  stipple  brushes. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  article  on  “Roller  Stipplers” 
in  the  Maintenance  Exchange,  and  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  interest  in  any  commodity  or  tool  of  use  in  the  painting  indus¬ 
try  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  making  what  I  think  are  constructive 
comments  and  criticism.  The  roller  stippler,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  really  meritorious  new  tools.  True,  the  roller  stippler  is  no 
panacea  for  all  stippling  problems,  but  it  does  do  a  commendable 
job  with  considerable  saving  of  labor.  I  have  had  many  decorators 
tell  me  that  the  saving  in  labor  over  the  regular  stipplers  is  so 
great  that  they  beat  their  estimated  hours  by  a  great  amount.  It 
is  also  true  that  a  great  many  painters  have  complained  of  it,  but 
we  should  remember  that  the  success  of  any  stippling  job  depends 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  ability  of  the  painter . 

You  stated,  as  informed,  that  it  doesn’t  give  a  uniform  job.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  jobs  done  with  a  brush  stippler  that  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  painting  industry,  probably  due  to  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  causes:  Improper  and  uneven  application  of  the  paint;  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  stippling  application ;  and  messy  and  unclean 
brushes  caused  by  sheer  laziness  or  carelessness.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that,  if  handled  as  carelessly,  the  roller  stippler  will  turn 
out  an  unsatisfactory  job  also.  It  must  be  kept  washed  and  clean, 
and  not  allowed  to  clog.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  roller  stipplers  are  not  good.  This  depends  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  product.  The  sponge  stippler,  to  which  you  refer, 
has  never  been  really  satisfactory. 

Any  stippler,  whether  bristle  or  fabric,  must  be  properly  con¬ 
structed,  with  the  right  amount  of  material.  Just  as  horsehair  or 
shoddy  bristle  in  the  old-style  wall  stippler  is  a  retardant  to  good 
results,  so  is  poor  material  in  a  roller  stippler.  A  good  roller  stip¬ 
pler  is  comprised  of  specially  selected  wool,  properly  treated  and 
woven  into  a  fabric  that  must  withstand  the  necessary  abuse  with¬ 
out  shedding  or  excessive  matting.  It  is  important  that  this  wool 
fabric  be  kept  clean  and  not  allowed  to  clog.  Also,  the  handle  and 
general  mechanism  must  be  scientifically  constructed  to  be  evenly 
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balanced  and  to  operate  efficiently.  Of  course,  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  to  use  properly,  but  the  average  old-time  painter 
is  prone  to  condemn  it  before  giving  it  a  fair  chance. 

There  are  other  decided  advantages  in  the  use  of  a  roller  stip- 
pler.  For  instance,  where  plaster  walls  are  loose  or  fragile,  as 
often  happens,  they  will  not  withstand  the  pounding  of  a  bristle 
stippler.  In  hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  particularly  in  hospitals, 
where  noise  is  annoying,  the  pounding  of  a  brush  stippler  is  un¬ 
desirable,  whereas  a  roller  stippler  does  the  work  quietly  without 

disturbing  the  patients  or  guests . 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  C.  Davis 


WOOD-PULP  TOILET  SEATS 

Dear  Sir:  In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  wood-pulp 
seamless  toilet  seats.  They  apparently  have  a  great  many  advantages,  but 
in  pricing  them  periodically  we  have  found  that  their  cost  is  considerably 
above  those  that  we  are  now  using  ....  Do  the  members  of  the  Institute  who 
are  using  this  seat  believe  that  the  advantages  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  extra  cost  if  they  were  used  in  cheaper  apartments?  .  .  .  .  P.  D.,  Newark. 

The  above  letter  was  turned  over  to  David  L.  Keith,  purchasing 
agent  of  a  large  midwestern  management  hrm,  who  replied  as 
follows : 

The  most  obvious  advantage  of  wood-pulp  seats  over  wooden- 
plank  seats  is  that  they  will  not  split  or  warp  even  in  the  most 
extreme  atmospheric  conditions.  There  are  no  joints  to  pull  apart, 
nor  is  there  a  tendency  for  them  to  split  with  the  grain  under 
pressure  for  there  is  no  grain. 

The  seat  which  we  have  found  most  practical  is  a  wood-pulp  seat 
covered  with  a  pyroxylin  (cellulose  fiber)  finish  that  is  applied 
without  seams.  Painted  finishes  crack,  chip,  and  peel  much  more 
readily  than  do  the  pyroxylin  finishes. 

On  a  cost-per-month-of-use  basis  a  seat  of  this  type,  if  used  in 
the  average  medium-  or  low-priced  apartment,  will  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  painted  plank  seat. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Fairchild,  Henry  Pratt.  PEOPLE— THE  QUANTITY  AND 
QUALITY  OF  POPULATION.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc,,  1939,  315  pp.,  $3.00. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past  ten  years  relative  to 
population  trends  and  human  geography.  Speakers  have  discussed 
the  tapering  off  of  our  traditional  growth  and  have  attempted  to 
forecast  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  country.  Property  managers,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  alert 
to  changing  conditions  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  of  people,  will  find  that  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild’s  recent  book. 
People,  presents  an  interesting,  comprehensive,  and  lucid  statement 
of  the  many  forces  and  factors  having  to  do  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  population — past,  present,  and  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  population  studies  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  sociologist  rather  than  a  statistician,  in  which  event 
Dr.  Fairchild  should  qualify  ideally  inasmuch  as  he  has  achieved 
distinction  as  a  social  scientist  as  well  as  an  expert  in  the  fields 
of  eugenics  and  immigration. 

The  author  at  the  outset  suggests  the  complexity  and  scope  of 
the  study  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  its  importance: 

“In  the  age-long  panorama  of  human  affairs  nothing  is  so  vital, 
so  crucial,  so  full  of  potentialities  as  the  combination  of  size  and 
quality  in  the  human  population  itself.  There  is  no  detail  of  our 
daily  experience  that  is  not  more  or  less  directly  affected  by  it,  and 
there  is  no  issue  of  world  moment  too  profound  to  escape  its 
influence. 

“In  the  year  1800  A.  D.  there  were  about  nine  hundred  million 
people  in  the  world.  Man  had  been  in  existence  for  a  million 
years — possibly  two  million;  nobody  knows  for  sure — and  had  been 
reproducing  himself  steadily  all  that  time.  A  total  of  less  than 
one  billion  was  the  best  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  that  en¬ 
tire  vast  stretch  of  time.  In  1933  there  were  over  two  billion  human 
inhabitants  of  this  globe.  In  a  century  and  a  third  mankind  had 
not  only  more  than  doubled  its  numbers,  but  had  added  more  units 
to  the  human  total  than  in  the  entire  previous  span  of  its  existence. 
“These  simple  figures  are  the  most  important  statistics  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  all  other  statistics  may  quite  accurately  be  regarded 
as  mere  embroideries  upon  this  great  central  pattern.” 
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The  book  opens  with  a  hasty  survey  of  the  past  history  of  human 
population  growth  against  a  background  of  evolution.  Man  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  but  one  of  countless  species  struggling  for  survival 
on  a  finite  globe.  Every  species  is  equipped  with  a  capacity  to 
multiply  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  overcrowd  the  earth  in  a  very 
short  time  if  there  were  nothing  to  stop  it,  but  equally  as  important 
as  the  capacity  for  reproduction  are  those  inexorable  external 
factors  that  limit  population  growth. 

Every  organism  on  earth  makes  two  basic  demands  on  environ¬ 
ment,  standing  room  and  food;  every  species  in  nature  increases 
in  number  up  to  the  supporting  power  of  its  habitat  in  relation  to 
other  species  struggling  for  existence  in  the  same  habitat.  In  the 
early  stages  of  man’s  evolution,  his  dependence  upon  material 
supplies  kept  his  numbers  very  nearly  stationary.  As  man  was 
able  to  increase  such  supplies,  he  has  been  able  to  achieve  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  population. 

Overpopulation  is  defined  as  “that  situation  in  a  society  where 
the  population,  relative  to  the  combination  of  economic  culture  and 
land,  is  too  large  to  maintain  the  maximum  standard  of  living.’’ 
A  size  of  population  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  general  material 
setup  of  society  is  found  at  the  point  where  a  certain  equipment  of 
land  and  economic  culture  is  exactly  right  to  maintain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  level  of  living  for  the  then  existing  population.  Population 
at  such  a  level  is  referred  to  as  optimum  population,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  underpopulation  or  overpopulation. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  writing  and  theories  of  Thomas  R.  Malthus  whose  work  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Fairchild  as  “one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  signifi¬ 
cant  products  of  the  human  intelligence’’  and  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  in  any  analysis  or  interpretation  of  population  facts.  It 
was  Malthus’  contention  that  a  discovery  of  some  relationship 
between  the  actual  or  potential  increase  of  food  and  the  birth  rate 
would  result  in  securing  an  insight  into  the  basis  of  human  welfare. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  his  population  theory  are  discussed 
in  some  detail. 

A  suggested  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomenal  popu¬ 
lation  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  about  the  beginning 
of  this  epoch  there  were  unprecedented  increases  in  available  land. 
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representing  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere,  as  well  as 
in  economic  culture  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  technical  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries  of  industrial  and  commercial  importance. 
These  two  unprecedented  expansions  coming  at  the  same  time  gave 
mankind  a  new  chance  such  as  had  not  existed  before.  Natural 
resources  were  made  available  with  new  elaborations  and  refine¬ 
ments.  Food  production  was  expanded  to  a  point  where  people 
began  to  question  whether  food  was  necessarily  a  limiting  factor 
to  population. 

Dr.  Fairchild  comments  in  an  interesting  fashion  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  declining  birth  rate  and  the  increasing  span  of  life  as 
they  pertain  to  population  trends.  Space  is  given  also  to  a  review 
of  the  significant  birth-control  movement  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Eugenics  is  classified  as  essentially  a  sociological  and  not  a  biolog¬ 
ical  enterprise.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  any 
progress  in  this  field  are  set  forth  sympathetically,  the  author’s 
conclusion  being  that  the  problem  of  eugenics  is  inseparably  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  great  problem  of  the  rejuvenation  of  human 
society. 

Dr.  Fairchild  suggests  that,  even  though  an  effort  to  peer  into 

the  future  is  always  alluring,  it  is  certain  that  population  growth 

cannot  be  predicted  with  any  precision  or  certainty.  An  appeal  is 

made  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  conclusions  with  reference 

to  population  matters  must  be  predicated  upon  the  type  of  society 

that  is  to  prevail  in  the  future : 

“Nobody  knows  the  answer  but  everybody  ought  to  know  the  tre¬ 
mendous  implications  involved  in  these  fluctuations  of  population.” 

This  book  is  one  that  might  be  read  with  a  good  bit  of  interest 
and  benefit  by  any  layman.  It  is,  furthermore,  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  reading  for  anyone  who  is  attempting  to  understand  the  great 
underlying  forces  that  influence  the  utility  and  hence  the  value  of 
real  estate.  It  is  not  merely  an  elaborated  discussion  of  present 
trends  which  appear  to  be  directed  toward  a  stationary  population 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  a  presentation  of  broad  foundational 
material. 

The  author  has  no  pet  theories  to  exploit.  His  material  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  well  chosen,  including  a  few  tables  and  charts  and  a  list  of 
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interesting  reference  material.  His  presentation  is  thought-provok¬ 
ing  and  altogether  well  done. 

David  Neiswanger,  C.P.M.,  M.A.I. 


Topeka,  Kansas 


Chamberlain,  Edward.  THEORY  OF  MONOPOLISTIC  COM¬ 
PETITION.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1938,  2Jfl  pp., 
$2.50. 

TT HE  name  of  this  book  itself  is  an  anomaly.  The  words  “monop¬ 
oly”  and  “competition”  are  contradictions.  The  book  tends  to  bear 
out  these  contradictions  and  is  principally  a  play  on  words,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  ancient  philosophers  used  the  art  of 
dialectic  reasoning.  There  should  really  be  no  point  to  quibbling  on 
words  when  it  is  just  as  easy  to  use  words  that  are  generally 
understood. 

While  the  book  is  published  under  the  imprint  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  I  take  it  it  is  not  a  publication  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  a  book  written  for  a  Master’s  degree  by  someone 
who  is  old  and  experienced  in  theory,  but  to  my  mind  one  who  is 
young  in  practice. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  reading  this  most  serious  attempt  at  analy¬ 
sis  and  reasoning  to  gather  exactly  what  the  author  is  trying  to 
accomplish.  It  is  apparently  written  after  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  and  may  be  a  very  valuable  work  for  professors  and  theorists, 
but  is  apparently  of  little  value  to  one  interested  in  the  subject 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
done,  perhaps,  for  research  purposes  and  for  training  in  the  logic 
of  reasoning  and  the  exploring  of  various  theories,  there  would  in¬ 
deed  be  very  little  excuse  for  the  book. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  for  those  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  or  any  of  its  specialized  branches,  the  book  is  rather  theoretical. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  C.P.M. 

Richmond,  Virginia 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
PLUMBING  MANUAL.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
19fh0,  70  VV;  $-20.  Report  BMS66  in  Building  Materials  and  Struc¬ 
ture  series. 

Well  worth  having  is  this  manual  of  recommended  plumbing 
practices  presented  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
Federal  agencies  most  concerned  with  the  subject.  The  committee 
used  the  recommendations  of  other  bodies  as  well  as  the  results  of 
research  performed  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Part  I  explains  the  origin  of  the  work.  Part  II  con¬ 
tains  recommendations  on  necessary  sizes  of  piping,  precautions 
against  pollution  of  water  supply,  permissible  types  of  venting, 
and  other  matters  customarily  covered  in  plumbing  codes.  Part  III 
tells  how  to  apply  the  recommendations.  The  aim  has  been  to  insure 
adequate  and  healthful  plumbing  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  The 
foreword  says  that  the  report  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  Federal 
agencies  in  designing,  installing,  or  approving  plumbing.  It  is  stated 
that  the  code  greatly  simplifies  existing  practices  and  would  reduce 
plumbing  costs  on  a  small  house  from  $60  to  $120. 
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NEW  ARTICLES 

TRENDS  IN  OFFICE-BUILDING  MANAGEMENT 

by  Murray  E.  Randull 

Trends  of  today  and  tomorrow,  to  be  understood,  need  the  back¬ 
ground  of  yesterday.  And  so,  in  this  last  of  a  series  of  five  articles 
on  the  appraisal  of  office  buildings,  the  author  takes  us  back  sixty 
years — to  1880,  when  office  buildings  were  of  the  medieval  fortress 
type — and  brings  us  up  to  date  through  the  development  of  the 
tremendous  skyscraper  and  the  present-day  streamlined  taxpayers 
partially  replacing  the  giant  unwieldy  skyscraper.  The  office¬ 
building  boom  years  of  1918  to  1923  ended  the  pioneer  era,  only 
to  be  followed  in  1927,  1928,  and  1929  by  a  still  greater  production 
of  office  space.  Then  came  the  stock-market  crash  of  October,  1929, 
and  the  complete  collapse  of  office-building  business  in  1934,  when 
vacancy  reached  its  all-time  high  of  27.57  per  cent. 

Noting  that  proper  management  “is  the  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  ultimate  recovery  and  success  of  an  office 
building,”  Mr.  Randell  points  out  how  management,  conscious  of 
its  shortcomings  as  well  as  its  strengths,  is  tending  definitely 
toward  greater  specialization,  both  in  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion.  The  trend  at  present  appears  to  favor  group  management,  yet 
the  “cons”  are  not  ignored. 

Three  outstanding  contributions  of  value  on  the  part  of  office¬ 
building  management  are  noted:  (1)  the  vast  knowledge  which 
management  has  gained  through  years  of  experimentation  and  in¬ 
tense  application;  (2)  its  laudable  protection  of  huge  capital  in¬ 
vestments  entrusted  to  its  care;  and  (3)  the  legislative  battles 
which  it  has  fought  and  from  which  owners  and  managers  and 
tenants  have  reaped  benefits  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

Explaining  that  there  is  a  pronounced  trend  toward  more  thor¬ 
ough  merchandising  of  office  space,  the  author  lists  three  faults 
which  point  an  accusing  finger  at  management  today.  These  are 
underselling  and  neglecting  to  explore  new  fields  of  prospects,  lack 
of  proper  advertising,  and  lack  of  a  wholehearted  attempt  to 
stabilize  the  industry.  Peering  into  the  future,  indications  are  that 
there  will  not  be  any  great  volume  of  new  office-building  con¬ 
struction  for  some  time  to  come,  old  buildings  will  be  modernized 
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extensively,  and  many  will  be  supplanted  by  other  uses.  This 
article  is  truly  a  “must”  for  the  property  manager  who  would  be 
informed  in  his  profession.  The  Appraisal  Journal,  January,  1941, 
pp.  19-28. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT'S  RECORDS  AND  CONTROLS 

by  E.  E.  Burkhard 

This  concluding  article  in  a  series  of  four  presenting  the  prop¬ 
erty  management  system  of  The  Keyes  Company,  Realtors,  Miami, 
Florida,  covers  two  highly  important  topics:  (1)  Their  method  of 
handling  rentals.  (2)  Their  methods  and  forms  for  dealing  with 
owners.  The  Keyes  Company  has  found  it  expedient  to  set  up  a 
Commercial  Leasing  Division,  independent  of  the  Management 
Department,  for  the  renting  and  sale  of  both  managed  and  un¬ 
managed  properties.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Management 
Department  lists  all  vacancies  with  the  Commercial  Leasing  De¬ 
partment,  which  in  turn  negotiates  their  disposal.  Residential  units 
(dwellings  and  apartments)  are  handled  in  the  same  manner.  All 
lease  renewals,  however,  are  consummated  through  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Department  directly. 

Not  only  is  an  empty  house  better  than  a  bad  tenant,  according 
to  Mr.  Burkhard,  but  also  an  empty  store,  loft,  or  office,  too.  To 
eliminate  the  evil  of  bad  tenancy,  the  salesmen  in  the  Commercial 
Leasing  Division  are  required  to  make  a  rigid  investigation  of  the 
tenant’s  credit  and  business  history.  All  forms  are  standard,  and 
tenants  must  in  all  instances  give  an  explicit  description  of  the 
business  they  propose  to  engage  in  so  as  to  avoid  later  friction 
with  competitors  on  the  same  premises.  Reprinted  is  a  clause 
used  to  protect  The  Keyes  Company  in  the  event  an  owner  refuses 
to  recognize  the  company  at  a  subsequent  renewal  or  severs  the  man¬ 
agement  arrangement.  Two  pages  of  sample  rental  and  lease  and 
owner  forms  are  also  reprinted.  Economy  of  operation  is  neces¬ 
sary,  says  the  author,  if  the  Management  Department,  as  it  should, 
is  to  show  a  profit.  Tenants  for  vacancies  are  obtained  by  proven 
orthodox  methods. 

The  owner’s  statement  is  designed  with  the  dual  objective  of 
economy  and  expediency.  This  form  is  illustrated  and  its  com- 
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mendable  features  explained  in  terse,  illuminating  detail.  Accom¬ 
panying  forms  which  also  contribute  substantially  to  businesslike 
and  improved  owner-manager  relations  are  instructively  described. 
National  Real  Estate  Journal,  February,  19 H,  VP.  22-25. 


PROPER  PROCEDURE  IN  RETAIL-STORE  LEASING 

by  Hark  Levy.  H.A.I. 

The  author  of  this  article  is  well  known  to  Realtors  and  property 
managers  as  the  former  treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  Not  so  well  known,  however,  are  the  reasons 
why  Mr.  Levy  thinks  you  must  be  a  “veritable  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia”  if  you  are  to  get  and  hold  your  share  of  the  chain-store 
leasing  business.  High-pressure  methods  are  condemned.  “Facts” 
and  “personal  contact”  make  up  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  of  chain-store 
leasing.  The  author  then  lists  eleven  essentials  for  the  broker  of 
store  real  estate  to  master  in  seeking  to  secure  chain-store  leases, 
which  he  divides  into  three  main  types.  That  the  chain-store-leas¬ 
ing  business  pays  generous  dividends  is  revealed  by  reference  to  a 
survey  released  in  1939  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
which  reports  that  the  grand  total  in  rent  and  royalties  paid  by 
major  chain  stores  in  one  year  amounted  to  $51,009,204.  Here  is 
an  article  which  takes  the  reader  beyond  bromidic  statements  and 
commonplace  platitudes  and  really  shows  him  how  to  obtain  and 
service  retail-store  leases.  Every  property  manager  can  well  afford 
the  three  and  one-half  minutes’  reading  time.  Real  Estate,  January 
25,  1941,  pp.  10-12. 


WHAT'S  THIS  AROUT  RENT  CONTROL? 
by  lart  V.  Toinborgh 

Although  Mr.  Tornborgh’s  timely  thesis  is  that  war  conditions 
are  not  responsible  for  present  housing  shortages,  he  does  recog¬ 
nize  that  war  psychology  is  “unquestionably  conducive”  to  the 
setting  up  of  landlord-tenant  regulations  and  attendant  rent  price¬ 
fixing.  While  certain  loud  voices  proclaim  the  urgency  of  obtain¬ 
ing  immediate  enabling  rent-control  legislation,  the  author  exhorts 
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sane  people  to  “keep  their  shirts  on.”  The  problem  of  housing  dur¬ 
ing  and  following  the  first  World  War  is  reviewed  so  that  a  better 
perspective  of  today’s  supposed  “housing  shortage”  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  not  war  but  bureaucratic 
minds  seeking  to  do  a  bit  of  “controlling”  of  someone  else’s  prop¬ 
erty  are  responsible  for  rent  control.  Higher  rents  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  profiteering  in  rents,  says  Mr.  Tornborgh,  who  is  a 
New  York  member  of  the  Controllers  Institute  of  America  and 
a  noted  writer  on  accountancy,  taxation,  and  economic  topics.  So 
let’s  make  haste  slowly,  he  says,  on  this  question  of  rent  control, 
and  “instead  of  sitting  down  to  determine  how  we  are  going  to  set 
it  up  let’s  rather  find  out  if  we  need  it  at  all!”  That  we  have  a 
housing  problem,  the  author  admits.  But  let’s  not  befuddle  the 
issue  with  either  ‘'war  or  what  will  happen  when”  Alertness  must 
be  exercised  else  property  managers  wake  up  to  find  that  those 
who  “control”  assessments  and  property  taxes  upward  also  have 
appointed  themselves  to  “control”  rents  downward.  American 
Savings  and  Loan  News,  January,  IDUl,  pp.  25-26,  and  48. 


TEMPORARY  TENANCIES 

by  Eraatt  J.  JMHtr 

Many  occasions  arise  in  the  normal  course  of  operating  an  office 
building,  says  the  author,  when  “the  temporary  use  of  space  must 
be  allowed.”  The  first  source  of  request  for  occupancies  of  short 
duration,  as  one  would  suspect,  comes  from  existing  tenants.  During 
renewal  periods,  holiday  seasons,  and  special-activity  periods,  retail 
stores,  lawyers,  accountants,  advertising  agencies,  etc.  often  require 
additional  space  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  other  group  who  seek 
temporary  occupancy  consists  of  prospective  new  tenants,  states 
Mr.  Jenner,  who  gained  his  practical  renting  knowledge  in  the 
renting  departments  of  Rockefeller  Center  and  the  Graybar  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  New  tenants  seek  temporary  space  while 
in  the  process  of  starting  a  new  venture,  or  while  waiting  for  a 
permanent  space  to  be  built,  or  for  some  other  equally  legitimate 
reason.  The  author  points  out  the  dangers  of  executing  a  license 
agreement  to  cover  temporary  tenancies  and  explains  why  the 
short-lease  form  is  far  superior  in  securing  tenant  co-operation 
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and  good  will,  in  guaranteeing  legal  protection,  and  in  obtaining 
added  revenue  through  justified  rentals.  Accompanying  the  article 
is  a  suggested  form  of  lease  designed  specifically  for  covering  tem¬ 
porary  tenancies.  Essential  clauses  setting  up  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  property  manager  and  establishing  and  limiting  the 
occupancy  are  included.  Buildings  and  Building  Management, 
February,  19 Ul,  pp.  16-17,  and  5 A. 

SMOKE  AIATEHENT  FROM  USE  OF  OIL  BURNERS 
IN  APARTMENT  (AND  COMMERCIAL)  BUILDINGS 
by  Joseph  E.  Wordon 

Based  upon  a  report  of  smoke  (oil)  abatement  by  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.,  this 
article  traces  the  causes  of  smoke,  particularly  from  No.  6  oil,  and 
then  proceeds  to  offer  suggestions  on  how  to  eliminate  such  smoke. 
The  causes  of  oil-burner  smoke  are  classified  mainly  as:  (1)  equip¬ 
ment  not  in  proper  balance  or  adjustment;  (2)  neglected  care  of 
equipment;  (3)  faulty  combustion  chamber;  (4)  inadequate  oil 
preheaters;  (5)  improper  draft  conditions;  and  (6)  contributing 
secondary  causes  such  as  leaky  boiler  settings,  doors,  breechings, 
lack  of  air  in  boiler  room,  and  faulty  ignition.  A  similar  study  on 
coal-fired  boilers  to  be  made  by  the  Management  Division  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.,  will  be  presented  at  a  future 
date.  Real  Estate  and  Building  Management  Digest,  January, 
19U1,  pp.  2  and  U. 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 


ROBERT  W.  BEGLEY,  Oakland,  California. 

Born,  San  Rafael,  California,  November,  1909;  associated  with  Mitchell 
and  Austin;  salesman  member,  Oakland  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  Bay  Area  and  surrounding  counties;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
at  San  Francisco,  1940;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

NORBERT  S.  BABIN,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  April,  1901;  President,  Landry  C.  Babin 
Co.;  director,  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  San  Francisco  County;  B.S.  degree.  University  of  California, 
College  of  Agriculture;  completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  San  Francisco,  1940;  eighteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  September,  1893;  Secretary,  Buckbee 
Thorne  &  Co.;  First  Vice  President,  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board; 
Vice  President,  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  professional  territory  covers  San  Francisco  and  immediate  sur¬ 
rounding  territory;  attended  the  University  of  California  for  two  years; 
completed  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  at  San  Francisco,  1940;  twenty-seven  years’  experience  in 
in  the  real  estate  field. 

ERNEST  P.  DeMOULIN,  JR.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June,  1910;  Rental  Manager,  Lyons  &  Johnson 
Company;  member,  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory 
covers  Denver  and  suburbs;  attended  Denver  University  School  of 
Commerce  and  Denver  Opportunity  School;  completed  course  in  Real 
Estate  Practice  conducted  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  Institute  of  Adult  Education 
in  co-operation  with  the  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange,  1936-37;  com¬ 
pleted  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Kansas  City,  1939;  eight  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  six  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

EDWARD  E.  BURKHARD,  Miami,  Florida. 

Born,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  October,  1896;  Manager,  Property  Man¬ 
agement  Department,  The  Keyes  Company;  member,  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors;  member.  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials;  member. 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers;  member. 
National  Apartment  House  Owners  Association;  President,  Greater 
Miami  Apartment  House  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
metropolitan  Miami;  studied  special  courses  in  Business  Administration, 
Economics,  and  Journalism  at  New  York  and  Columbia  Universities; 
nineteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  the 
management  of  all  types  of  properties. 
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WILLIAM  O.  CAMPBELL,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April,  1911;  Manager,  200  East  Pearson  Street; 
member,  Evanston-North  Shore  Real  Estate  Board;  Director,  Apartment 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association  oj;  Chicago;  professional 
territory  covers  Chicago  and  vicinity;  B.S.  degree,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  attended  Northwestern  University  Law  School;  completed  Case- 
Study  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  1940;  three  years'  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

A.  W.  HAGSTROM,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  February,  1907;  Property  Manager,  Geo.  R. 
Hemingway  Organization;  associate  member.  Oak  Park  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Oak  Park,  Berwyn,  Maywood,  Bell- 
wood,  and  River  Forest;  B.A.  degree.  University  of  Illinois;  LL.B.  de¬ 
gree,  John  Marshall  Law  School;  ten  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  seven  years'  experience  in  real  estate  management,  including  han¬ 
dling  complete  management  service  for  residential  and  income  properties 
and  farms;  has  remodeled  and  reconditioned  all  types  of  property. 

ELLWOOD  S.  NEW,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  December,  1897;  in  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  under  own  name;  President,  Rutherford  Real  Estate  Board; 
Director,  Bergen  County  Associated  Real  Estate  Boards;  member.  Real 
Estate  Appraisal  Committee  of  the  Rutherford  National  Bank;  member. 
Appraisal  Committee  of  the  Boiling  Springs  Savings  &  Loan  Association ; 
professional  territory  covers  Rutherford,  East  Rutherford,  Carlstadt, 
Wood  Ridge,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  and  Lyndhurst;  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  real  estate  field;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

F.  LEE  HABER,  New  York,  New  York. 

Bom,  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  May,  1907;  Maintenance  Supervisor, 
Spear  &  Co.  Inc.;  member,  Manhattan  Chapter,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards;  member.  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.; 
member.  New  York  Building  Superintendents  Association;  professional 
territory  covers  New  York  City;  twelve  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management,  specializing  in  management  of  office  and  loft  buildings. 

GEORGE  KEILLER,  New  York,  New  York.  * 

Born,  New  York  City,  1898;  associated  with  Spear  &  Co.  Inc.;  member, 
Manhattan  Chapter,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  mem-* 
ber.  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  Inc.;  professional  territory 
covers  25th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  38th  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  attended  Pratt  Institute  of  Science  &  Technology;  course 
in  Janitor  Engineering;  twenty  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field. 

ALBERT  F.  KERNS,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Born,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  November,  1913;  Vice  President,  Hobson- 
Kerns  Company;  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Memphis;  professional 
territory  covers  the  city  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County;  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  College  of  Commerce,  and  Southwestern  University; 
completed  Case-Study  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  1940;  six  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 
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1941  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTITOTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

PRESIDENT 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM 
1424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM . Central  Atlantic  Region 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Avenue,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Northwest  Region 

1222  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 

KENDALL  CADY . Great  Lakes  Region 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WARD  WIGHT . Southeast  Region 

202  Healey  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . New  England  Region 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . North  Central  Region 

124  State  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR . Southwest  Region 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON . . . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOHN  C.  BOWERS . Treasurer 

4628  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiri'.ig  December  31,  1943 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicaaro  Illinois  Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  New  York  B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
James  F.  Gilron,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1942 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  F.  Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida  S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 
Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington,  D.  C.  George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Massachusetts  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook,  Hartford,  Connecticut  David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oregon 
Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle,  Washington 

PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1936* 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1942) 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1943) 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1938  and  1939 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1944) 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan,  1940 
(Term  expiring  December  31,  1945) 

*Deceased 
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1941  COMMITTEES 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Delbert  S.  WenzUck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
J.  Ward  Blartin,  ChicaKO,  HI. 

William  H.  Cari>eiiter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Carlton  C.  Cone,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Grant  B.  CuUey,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Paul  O.  Drury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

George  E.  Meyers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richard  L.  Nelson,  Chicago,  HI. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  R.  Ritzman.  Akron,  O. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Lee  K.  Silloway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  M.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■Y-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman 
James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Amos  G.  Hewitt,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  R.  Morrison.  Denver,  Colo. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

James  C.  Downs.  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fn-d  L.  Chapman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser,  Oak  Park,  HI. 

David  Neiswanger,  Topeka,  Kans. 

George  W.  Seiler,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Richmond.  Va. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood.  N.  J., 
Chairman 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Merrill  E.  Raab,  Richmond,  Va. 

Donald  L.  Woodward,  Portland,  Ore. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
Henry  T.  Holsman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

F.  Durand  Taylor.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
Howard  Bliss.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Arthur  Z.  Boid,  Seattle.  Wash. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  L.  Chapman,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Carlton  Hunneman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  J.  Luchs.  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  H.  Livezly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

John  L.  Spicer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Leon  Todd,  Camden,  N.  J. 

John  Gibson  Walker,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Harry  B.  Haley,  Madison,  Wis.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  III. 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Arthur  Vander  Ssrs,  Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Ward  Wight.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman 
Boyd  T.  Barnard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chairman 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  Grant  Atkinson,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  620  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Harry  V.  Moser,  850  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Joseph  D.  Farrington,  1421  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — James  J.  Fitzsimmons,  51  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Edmund  D.  Cook,  176  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary — Alfred  L.  Haig,  7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — C.  Harry  Johnson,  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Amos  G.  Hewitt,  205  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Vice  President — F.  Paul  Morgan,  1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Charles  W.  Turner,  56  Central  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President — Frank  T.  King,  140  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.,  221  N.  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.  C.  Vanderveen,  12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6516  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Vice  President — Charles  K.  Atlass,  1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — E.  W.  Rudert,  701  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Arthur  F.  Texter,  720  Wood  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Executive  Secretary — Richard  H.  Frey,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

President — Paul  O.  Drury,  1710  Eye  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  President — T.  H.  Evans,  Washington  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.,  1606  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 

•  As  OF  March  1,  1941 

The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131). .2105  Third  Ave..  N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401).. ..4th  A  Main  Sts. 

♦Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319).. ..474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 1234  Carmen  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 1687  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  ( 132 ).. ..P.  O.  Box  2286 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  ( 269 ) . 

. 648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  Culley  (278) . 433  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) ....911,  607  S.  HiU  St. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244)  ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  C.  Keim  (320) . 720  Haas  Bldg. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) . 

. 415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  WUshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (346). ...844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 8757  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 4054  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Robtft  W.  Begley  (416). .492  Lake  Park  Ave. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (823) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. ..First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin.  Jr.  (419). .1030  16th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (866) . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1650  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St. 


♦In  military  (or  naval)  service. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 875  Main  St. 

Bristol 

HUary  S.  DriscoU  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

WUliam  E.  Tracy  (136) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

WUliam  MacRossie  (86)  ....90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St, 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 327  TrumbuU  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 60  State  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . . . 60  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).... 18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . . . 206  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) . 292  Main  St. 

Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).. ..195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). ...203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . . . . . . 

. 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . . 

. 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

. 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St..  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210). .Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (827) . 

. 1606  H  St..  N.W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (828) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St..  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason.  Jr.  (239) . . . 

. 316  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Edward  E.  Burkhard  (420)....Biscayne  Bldg. 
Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 
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St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  WiUinKhsm  (329) . 

. 476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) _ 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  HoweU  (142) . . 206  Zack  St. 

11.  H.  Mabry  (93).. . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

Atlanta  ©EORGIA 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St..  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (146) . 

. . 141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  SUndard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Carbondale  ILLINOIS 

I.  W.  DUl  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

William  O.  Campbell  (416) . 

. 200  E.  Pearson  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  WUliam  Ehrat  (77) . 

. . ...„3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . . 

_ _ _ 487  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... .820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (847)  ....6637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

. 88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

•E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) . 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 

. 13th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)  ....1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

A.  W.  Hagstrom  (425) . 1026  North  Blvd. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350)  ....1026  North  Blvd. 

Gary  INDIANA 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . . . 

. Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (869) . 580  J.  M.  S.  Bldg. 

Oes  Moines  IOWA 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (818) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

David  Neiswanger  (124). ...116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


*In  military  (or  naval)  service. 


Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 822  Perdido  St. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..812  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (9&)....73  Tremont  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 10  State  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362). ...6  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Kothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  Kedian  (99) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

. 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331). .209  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

. . 286  Washington  St. 

Newton  Centre 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . . . 

. 500  Dedham  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towel 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160)  ....3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 8963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hintz  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  (Ilynn  Ct 

Frank  A.  Howes  (397) . 306  W.  Fort  St. 

Donald  D.  James  (216)... .700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (163). .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . 160  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18).... 8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

. 902  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

. 201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 
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Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids- 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

. 221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  PhiUips  (898) . 

. 219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

. 105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

. 106  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . . 

. Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500%  E.  Capitol  St. 

Kansas  City  MISSOURI 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149). ...424  W.  35th  St. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (361) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352)..!  New  England  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (158).. ..921  Baltimore  Ave. 

James  C.  Dey,  Jr.  (374) . 

. 800  New  York  Life  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

William  R.  Stanley  (376) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor.  Jr.  (376)  ....Victor  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

. 6330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (262)  ....3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenxlick  (120).... 415  N.  Eighth  St. 

Omaha  NEBRASKA 

John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 202  S.  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

. 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Oever  (169) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . 

. 6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 616  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (166)....105  N.  Seventh  St. 
Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24)..12N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventli  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 


Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

. 709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  StaUard  (353) . 280  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Kessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 262  State  St 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 105  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

.  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 


Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354) . 830  Broad  St. 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 830  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 30  Clinton  St. 

Agnes  Coleman  (392) . 362  Summer  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 80  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298). ...51  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355). ...800  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (396) . 755  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 605  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) . 766  Broad  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 152  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 214  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 
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Ridfewood 

S.  WiUiam  Walstrum  (174) - 

. . . 201  E.  Ridsewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

EUwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Arne*  Ave. 

South  Orenge 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (886). ...180  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (178). . . 889  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. . . . . 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817).. ..26  Westwood  Ave. 

Buffalo  new  YORK 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . . - 

. „..818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . . 

. . 149  lierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179 )...... If 0  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

. 1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 

. 686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 286  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279)„..140  Nassau  St. 

F.  Lee  Haber  (422) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394). ...12  E.  4l8t  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182 )......„„„ . 70  Pine  St. 

George  KeiUer  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (83)«-....2112  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . „....226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274).....~~~~..98  Worth  St. 
Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lens  (896).._..~~— - - — 

. . ..^.....161  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . . . 

».....__....72  (iarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180)..„ . . 

. . . 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (84 . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (837) . 

. 205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184)  ..827  Montgomery  St. 

Akron  OHIO 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808) . . 

. . . . . 408  Second  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186). ..».7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (86).. . . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Canton 

George  W.  Goaser  (410)_127  Second  St.,  N.E. 
Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88) . _The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  (3.  Downing  (276) 

_ _N.W.  <3or.  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (50)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . 1900  Euclid  Ave. 


Carlton  Schultz  (86)....»The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76). . . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86).... . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 2086  Neil  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

. 26  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411)  ........506  Madison  Ave. 

Okmulgee  OKLAHOMA 

Addison  Sessions  (288).... Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 


Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . S19  S.  Main  St. 

LaMar  H.  Wright  (861).».~121  E.  Third  St. 


Portland  OREGON 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Robert  M.  Barger  (382). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412).... . . . . 

. . . 808  Amc^can  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (867) . 

. 1801  Public  Service  Bldg. 

Leroy  D.  Draper  (888). .286  S.  W.  Broadway 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (839) . 

. The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (265). .415  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

. 236  S.  W.  Broadway 

Bethlehem  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (386) . . 

. Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Mt.  Lebanon 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .696  Washington  Blvd. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..LincoIn>Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (899)  ....1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . 

. . . 17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (818). _ 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

. Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (48) . 1424  Walnut  St. 

George  M.  Metter  (192)  ....1307  Packard  Bldg. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1500  Walnut  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (281).. ..Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) . 1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268) _ 7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

WiUiam  Pugh  (116) . 5718  Market  St 
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Roland  R.  Randall  (840)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  it  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (196).. ..100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228) _ 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) _ 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89)  ....„»........218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (iilson  (228) . 811  Fourth  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

George  E.  Meyers  (280) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . 802  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (288) . 701  Washington  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (284). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (286) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (868) . 720  Wood  St. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (808) . 

. . . . . 616  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . . 

. 68  Weybosset  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

. . . 1600  Wo^side  Bldg. 


Chattanooga  TENNESSEE 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnu-  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (887).._ . . 

. . . Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

will  H.  Higgins  (414)  .......Ido  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424)  ..601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  GiUespie  (118) . „..200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwailader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. . ..»....._...».986  Majestic  Bldg. 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67). ...1018  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (810) _ 26  Kirk  Ave.  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St.' 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342)... .302  Republic  Bldg. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (369) . „..124  Stote  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811).... . 124  State  St. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 


The  officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of 
J.  G.  Mulford,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Born  Sept.  29,  1896;  admitted  Jan.  1, 
1938;  died  Sept.  29,  1940. 
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ORGANIZATION  MEMBERS 

•  As  OF  March  1,  1941 


Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients*  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


O.  .  .  ALAIAHA 

Birmingbam 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc.. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  AMelet 

W.  I.  Mllinssworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  MiUer . 606  S.  Hili  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 


Denver 


COLORADO 


L.  F.  Eppirh,  Inc.. 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 506  Colo.  Bldg. 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1660  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co.. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


Bristol  CONNECTICUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  DriscoU. _ _ 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock.  Inc., 

Aubrey  Maddoek............_...» . 60  State  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUHIIA 
Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . . 1605  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Jacksonville  FLORIDA 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason.  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co.. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 


Cbona.!. 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 


217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . . . 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co.. 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
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Gary  INDIAHA 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 


M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

Des  Moines  IOWA 


Chamberlain,  Kirk  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  H.  Hampson..812  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  A  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  MUler,  Ine., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co.. 

Charles  W.  Turner . 66  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert- Real  tors, 

Silas  F.  Albert.... 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co.. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l06  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221V4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Minneapolis  MINNESOTA 

General  Management  Co., 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

Jackson  MISSISSIPPI 
Rogers  &  Wakefield.  Inc., 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 600^  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co.. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 


Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  MiUer . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  A  Management  Organisatfam, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins. 

Byron  Jenkins..6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 616  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Ine., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Ine., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 
Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Ine., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  A  Brown,  Ine., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 126  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Ine., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  A  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 216  Broad  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 
Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Ine., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J.  I.  Kislak.  Ine., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V,  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Ine., 

Ben  Schlossberg.,,...,. . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Dei>ot  Plaza 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson  ....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Ine., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  A  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 68  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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North  Bergen 
James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bersen  Turnpike 

Pnssnic 

Hushes  ft  Bosnrt,  Inc.. 

Gilbert  D.  Bosnrt. . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 
Samuel  P.  Vousht, 

Samuel  P.  Vousht . ..7>13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell. 

WiUiam  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  ft  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridsewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer....998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 
Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker....318  E.  Kinssbridse  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co.. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola _ .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 
Clement  E.  Merowit  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Clement  E.  Merowit . 2112  Broadway 

Spear  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 
W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Akron  OHIO 

The  Heminser-Ritsman  Co.. 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchanse  St. 

Cincinnati 
Robert  A.  Cline.  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bids- 

Theodore  Mayer  ft  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  SU. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bids. 

Carlton  Schultz  Manasement,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bids- 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co..  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Lons  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich, 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 

- . 26  New  Zimmerman  Bids. 

Tulsa  OKLAHOMA 

Kirkpatrick'Damdl,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bids- 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

Portland  OREGON 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haisht . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefield-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Blds- 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenbers,  Inc., 
Reynold  H.  Greenbers- 17th  &  Sansom  Sts 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wiison.—Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Hais  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Hais . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

JackMn-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bids. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bids- 

John  G.  Keck  ft  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludinston,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St. 

WUliam  I.  MirkU  Co., 

WiUiam  I.  Mirkil . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetas  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsbnrsh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Blds- 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 26  W.  Third  St. 

Memphis  TENNESSEE 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

Amarillo  TEXAS 

Askew  ft  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortaraare  Loan  ft  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 936  Majestic  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....  12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 

Norfolk  VIRGINIA 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

Madison  WISCONSIN 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co.. 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 
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Facing  Problems 

vs.  SOLVING  Problems 


Every  manager  of  real  estate,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  job,  is 
continually  concerned  with  PROBLEMS  .  .  .  that  is,  with  all  the 
things  that  do  not  take  care  of  themselves  .  .  .  such,  for  example, 
as  the  internal  problem  of  controlling  costs  ...  or  the  external 
problem  of  public  relations. 

Merely  to  be  FACED  with  problems,  however,  does  not  make  a 
good  nor  a  successful  manager.  If  a  ten-year-old  boy  were  to  suc¬ 
ceed  you,  he  too  would  be  faced  with  problems.  The  difference 
which  makes  HIS  services  worth  the  price  of  an  errand  boy  and 
YOURS  worth  the  fee  of  recognized  professional  service  is  the 
spread  between  your  ability  and  his  to  SOLVE  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  manager  of  real  estate. 

The  JOURNAL  acquaints  you  issue  after  issue  with  the  latest 
techniques  practiced  by  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  management 
profession  and  also  acquaints  you  with  the  performance  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  desired  management  result.  This  is  the  JOURNAL’S 
guarantee  that  you  will  continue  as  a  PROBLEM-SOLVING  rather 
than  a  problem-facing  authority  in  the  management  of  real  estate. 


You  can  bring  “modem  management” — AND  YOUR  PLACE 
IN  IT — constantly  before  the  attention  of  clients  by  send¬ 
ing  them  a  yearly  gift  subscription  to  the  JOURNAL. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


SINGLE  COPIES 
$1.25 


YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION 
$5.00 


Published  Quarterly  by 

THE  INSIIIUIE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 

CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


22  WEST  MONROE  STREET 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
AND  MARCH  3,  1933 

Of  The  Journal  of  Certified  Property  Managers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  published  quarterly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  October 
1,  1940. 

State  of  Illinois ) 

County  of  Cook  j 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Harry  Grant  Atkinson,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Certified  Property  Managers  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of>  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Managing  Editor,  Harry  Grant 
Atkinson,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Business  Manager,  Harry  Grant 
Atkinson,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un¬ 
incorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.) 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (a  nonprofit  organization), 
22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  P.  Holmes,  122  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Mich., 
President;  B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Vice  President. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Harry  Grant  Atkinson 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  September,  1940. 

MABEL  L.  DeYOUNG  (Notary  Public) 

(My  commission  expires  August  26,  1941.) 


ATTENTION 

Hotel  Property  Managers! 


TODAY,  as  never  before,  the  manager  of  hotel 
properties  needs  a  working  knowledge  of  real  estate 
value  and  appraisal  standards  as  they  apply  to  hotel 
properties. 

A  WEALTH  of  up-to-the-minute  information  of 
this  type  will  be  found  in  the  following  six  articles 
to  begin  in  The  APPRAISAL  JOURNAL  with  the 
April  issue : 


I.  The  Commercial  Hotel 

11.  Hotel  Investment  Standards  and 
Relationships 

IH.  Hotel  Services,  Operations,  and 
Accounting  Standards 

IV.  Hotel  Statistics 

V.  Hotel  Appraisal  Practices 

VI.  The  Hotel  of  the  Future:  Bibliography 
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